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Have you ever seen a tire made? 


More than three million people have 
gone through the Firestone.Factory and 
Exhibition Building at “A Century of 
Progress” and have seen Firestone Tires 
made—from the mixing of the rubber 
and Gum-Dipping of the cords to the 
actual building and curing of the tire. 


TheFirestone Gum-Dipping Machine 
shown at the left saturates and coats 
every fiber within the high stretch cords 
with pure liquid rubber, adding eight 
pounds of pure rubber to every one 
hundred pounds of cord. This is an 
EXTRA process for safety and blowout 
protection not used in any other tire. lt 
isoneof the reasons why Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires hold all World Records on 
read and track for Safety, Speed, Mile- 


age and Endurance. 


When you visit the World’s Fair, we 
invite you to see how Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires are made and also to 
see the Firestone Multi-Color Shadow 

=a : Sign shown 
= above and the 
FirestoneSing- 
ing Color Foun- 
tain shown 
below, the only 
installations of 
their kind in 
the world. 
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FAST ~ SALES 
HIGHT NOW! 


The recognized superiority of NORGE Rollator 


Refrigeration gives it leadership in Industrial Recov- 
ery... Every NORGE distributor is an original Business 
Revivalist...Observe him...He is an inspiration...He 
is not a follower in the wake of the Revival...He 
helped to officiate at its birth. @ Note this... NORGE 
July business this year outstripped the NORGE total 
for the last six months of 1932...Unfilled orders from 
NORGE distributors are taxing the capacity of our 
plant to the utmost... NORGE enters August with the 
greatest amount of unfilled orders in its history... En- 


couragement of NORGE distributors and dealers of 











your City in a substantial way is a safe business policy, 


and an endorsement of the nation’s Push for Prosperity. 


NORGE Cc ORPORBRATIOR 
DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


680 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Codes coddle unionism, not in. 
dustry. 


A prediction: Prices will rise. Ij 
not naturally, artificially. 


To taxpayers: How do you like 
paying farmers to produce less s0 
that you will have to pay more? 


Italy has Mussolini. We have 
Johnson. 


Our Government should pay the 
market price for gold, not force 
shipping of gold ores to Canada to 
give work there. 


Ai last hog-raisers are dipping in- 
to the Washington pork barrel. 


If fixing wages and prices and 
regulating output (lumber for exam- 
ple) isn’t Fascism, what is? 


NRA will profit nothing if nobody 
can earn a profit. 


Save by spending now. 
Automobiles are likely to be dearer. 


Strikes should be struck out of re- 
covery. 


Given shorter hours, workers 
should strive to do more per hour. 


Even silver will some day come 
into its own. 


Americans trust Roosevelt’s brains 
more than his Brain Trust. 


God bless him and guide him! 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 





FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


NLESS profits can be hatched 
under her wings, the Blue 
Eagle will fall with a thud. 
The Administrators, counseled al- 


| most wholly by radicals, including ardent unionists, have 


concentrated almost exclusively on 

Shortening work-hours ; 

Raising wages; 

Combating open-shop employers. 

Relatively little attention has been devoted by them to 
insuring the abolition of unfair trade practices. 

And apparently no thought whatsoever has been given 
to profits. 

The law itself does not call upon the NRA to champion 
the American Federation of Labor, to make the Gov- 
ernment recruiting-agent for it. The law expresses no 
partiality as between company unions and outside national 


unions. Here is what it stipulates: 


Every code of fair competition, agreement, and license approved, 
prescribed, or issued shall contain the following conditions: (1) 
That employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives or in self-organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection; (2) that no employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a 


‘labor organization of his own choosing. 


American Federation partisans, however, have mounted 
the NRA saddle and have contrived to win to their side 
the whole mighty power of the Administration, even to 
the point of inciting rebellion on the part of basic indus- 
tries which have consistently fought A. F. of L. domi- 
nation. 

The steel industry, rather than submit, threatened to 
appeal to the courts for protection of its Constitutional 
rights. Then, but not until then, was a temporary (ninety- 
ay) compromise grudgingly granted in order to avert a 
legal showdown. 

It now remains to be whether every industry, 
every business, every plant in America will be brought 
under the rule of the men controlling the American Fed- 
eration. Naturally, such a prospect—the prospect of 
thrusting such unprecedented power into the hands of a 
few labor leaders—excites grave misgivings. 

It may be that General Johnson will free himself suffi- 
ciently of the trade union influences now closely surround- 
ing him to call a halt, to hold the balance even, and thus 
avoid the risk of upsetting the whole recovery plan by 
forcing open-shop employers to appeal to the Supreme 
Court, with all the delay which that would entail. 


seen 


What of Labor? Profits? B Y 
Under the NRA? 


FORBES 


venturing to suggest that 
some ‘consideration should be 
given by the NRA to the not unim- 
portant matter of profits, the writer 
has brought on his head the ridicule of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

To it, the idea of profits, of wages for capital, is—— 
pooh! If the NRA inflicts nothing but losses on industry 
and business, what of it? Only a blind worshipper of: 
mammon—or an idiot—would be foolish enough, wicked 
enough, childish enough, to argue that it made one hoot 
of difference whether industry and business proved able 
to make ends meet or were forced into bankruptcy. 

That clearly is how A. F. of L. reasons. Read these 
pronouncements from the American Federation of [a- 
bor’s Weekly News Service: 

The giant intellect of B. C. Forbes, advisor-extraordinary to 


big business, clearly outruns the combined intelligence of President 
Roosevelt and his far-heralded “brain trust.” 


This is revealed by an editorial in the August 15 issue of 
Forpes Magazine. . . . Mr. Forbes screams: “Of what avail 
Revolution if it begets only Receiverships?” ‘Dictators must not 
kill dividends: That would decree defeat.” 


Staggering badly from his vision of dictatorships, revolutions 
and furloughed dividends as the alleged results of President Roose- 
velt’s plan for providing jobs for millions by shorter hours and 
raising living standards by increasing wages and thus boosting 
mass purchasing power, Mr. Forbes gasps: 


“Now what? What next?” 


With trembling words he answers his own double-barrelled 
tautological question by begging a breathing spell for business and 
demands that President Roosevelt stop fiddling with higher w ages 
and shorter hours for the masses and immediately proceed to in- 
ject some life-saving profit elixir into the sagging underpinning 
of a dejected and badly flabbergasted industry. .. . 


“Go to it, Mr. Forbes! You are fighting one of the greatest 
efforts ever inaugurated in the United States for the benefit of the 
masses and the preservation of our social structure. That is your 
responsibility. But as you attack the President, please remember 
that we have around 12,000,000 unemployed with millions of them 
and their dependents suffering the pangs of near-starvation. 


Under this condition increasing employment by shortening hours 
and raising mass purchasing power by boosting wages are the 
major immediate purposes of the National Recovery Act, with 
dividend checks relegated to the background. 

With all due respect to this Labor argument, it does 
matter whether NRA results in the earning of reasonable 
profits or strews the country with nothing but losses. 
Unless industry can earn enough money to meet the wages 
prescribed and all other costs, including burdensome tax- 
ation, the nation inevitably will face another upheaval, the 
consequences of which one cannot contemplate without 
shuddering. 

This writer feels so profoundly that NRA must be 
made to work out that he cannot, in conscience, refrain 
from publicly drawing attention to what he regards as 
possible pitfalls, no matter how ungracious may be the 
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role of critic at this high moment of popular acclaim and 
official ballyhoo. 

Unless industry can live, the NRA cannot live. 

The issue confronting America is so momentous, so 
appalling, that no responsible citizen, certainly no con- 
scientious writer, should shirk the unpleasant and unpopu- 
lar duty of speaking out sincerely and frankly. 

The hour is here for subordinating partisanship to 
patriotism, for giving thought to national prosperity rather 
than to any one class or clique. 

The response by employers to NRA has been, on the 
whole, extraordinarily laudable. Almost every employer 
has readily shouldered sacrifices—even as have millions 
of workers all through the gruelling depression. 

Industry cannot be terrorized into prosperity. Pros- 
perity can be re-won only by all-round co-operation. 

It should be possible to attain and achieve this. It 
should be attained and achieved. 


A personal NRA: Never Relinquish Ambition. 


Think—of others. 


Executives: ELATIVELY few executives 
Cultivate take adequate pains to culti- 
Goodwill of vate the goodwill of stockholders. 
Stockholders Some regard stockholders as nui- 


sances rather than assets. They re- 
gard themselves as absolutely free agents. They never 
stop to think that, in the final analysis, they are but the 
servants of the real owners of the company. They simply 
issue an annual or other statement of earnings—and let 
it go at that. 

This is shortsighted. Occasions arise when manage- 
ments need the support of stockholders, when they need 
stockholders’ proxies. If stockholders have been neg- 
lected, they are naturally little disposed to favor execu- 
tives. Prudence counsels remedying of neglect. Not a 
few corporations will find it necessary or expedient to 
effect recapitalization. Security owners who have been 
cultivated. nurtured, by executives will feel disposed to 
accept any program officially recommended. Stockholders 
who feel neglected will be disposed, rather, to rebel, to 
fight, to oppose. 

In the old days it was regarded as sufficient for a busi- 
ness leader to have ability. In more recent years it be- 
came recognized that aptitude for inspiring employees 
was an invaluable asset. To-day, a third qualification is 
important, namely, capacity to win the goodwill of 
stockholders. 

How is it with you? Have you conscientiously, scru- 
pulously, painstakingly enlisted stockholder loyalty, stock- 
holder understanding, stockholder confidence? Or have 
you had your nose so close to the grindstone day-by-day 
that you have had neither time nor inclination to develop 
this mark of business statesmanship ? 

Get closer to your stockholders! 


FORBES for 


Foreigners OREIGNERS are learning t 
Learning respect the United States. Euro. 
To Respect peans, pardonably, had come t 
Americans 


regard the United States as “easy,” 
At Versailles, they discovered w: 
wanted nothing—except idealism, something approaching 
the millennium for the rest of the world. Next they en. 
countered no difficulty in getting us to agree to extraordi- 
narily lenient terms for settling war debts owed us. Im. 
mediately thereafter foreign governments, foreign cities, 
foreign enterprises awoke to the fact that we were willing 
to hand over to them any and every sum they cared to 
borrow—indeed, American bankers competed eagerly with 
one another for the privilege of raising loans for for- 
eigners. American banks, too, eagerly lent millions upon 
millions to foreign borrowers. 
to the whole world. 

The moment the International Economic Conference 
opened at London, it was made starkly evident that our 
debtors were demanding and expecting still further con- 
cessions, and that the intention was to pluck more feathers 
from the American eagle. When President Roosevelt 
stamped his foot down, the scheming foreign statesmen 
were dumbfounded, chagrined, shocked. America had 
emphatically let it be known that she intended to attend 
to her own affairs, to consider primarily her own inter- 
ests. We wouldn’t even agree to “stabilize” the dollar at 
a level agreeable to other countries. Nor would we listen 
either to blandishments or to being bawled-out about fur- 
ther debt concessions. 

However they may rave and protest, the wily diplomats 
and statesmen of Europe cannot but have imbibed respect 
for the American Government. It has been made plain to 
them that we have adopted a policy of “America First,” 


that we are no longer prepared to be submissive “easy 
marks.” 


We became Santa Claus 


The time may come when conditions will warrant an- 
other international conference. But if and when it does 
convene, the other sixty-five participating nations will 
know in advance that they must be prepared to give as 
well as take, so far as America is concerned. 


‘Tis more important to be on the up-and-up than to 
clean-up. 


No reward can counterbalance remorse. 
The best kind of trait: iiimees. 

The lifter finally is lifted. 

Leaners end up lean. 


NRA may temporarily get you 
can make yourself worth more. 


more; but only you 


Leadership in recent years too often proved unsea- 
worthy. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 





Underwood 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 


Alman 


Thomas Cochran 


Wide World 


Montagu Norman 


OME old folks can foretell coming rain: their rheu- 

matism or other ailment throbs a warning. 

Americans who have closely watched what has followed 
visits to this country by Montagu Norman, the brilliantly 
astute Governor of the Bank of England, can foretell 
that something unusual, something rarely to the advan- 
tage of the United States, impends when he visits our 
shores and holds secret sessions with Federal Reserve 
officials. 

He has again been visiting us. But, bless your heart, 
only on a “holiday” ; we have his word for that. He did 
confide, however, that he would not regard his “holiday” 
as complete unless he had a confab 
with Governor Harrison of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

Funny, but no sooner had Gover- 
nor Montagu—you may recall him, 
on his last visit, as “Professor 
Skinner”—landed here than re- 
ports began to be published in this 
country and in Europe that drastic 
war debt revision was being planned 
and that England had fond hopes 
that President Roosevelt would 
agree to “stabilize the dollar,” to 
“tie up the dollar with sterling.” 

Perhaps Americans should feel flattered that, of all the 
45,000,000 in the United Kingdom, Montagu Norman is 
the only subject of King George who finds it absolutely 
necessary to select the United States for spending fre- 
quent vacations, the only Britisher who finds no appeal in 
any other land on the face of the earth. 

To President Roosevelt and Governor Harrison: Watch 
out when waylaid by Governor Montagu Norman, alias 
Professor Skinner. 


A British View 





He don't say nothin’—he just 
eeps rolling along. 


Reynolds, 


HE most loved of the J. P. Morgan & Company 

partners is one whose name rarely appears in print, 
Thomas Cochran. There was rejoicing in the financial 
world—and among the Morgan employees—when he re- 
turned to duty the other day after a long absence because 
of ill health. 

Why his popularity? 

Tom Cochran (62) is a Minnesota boy, who, migrating 
to New York and climbing to the pinnacle, never became 
“snooty,” never lost his democracy, never allowed 
wealth to make him callous and exclusive, always retained 











his sympathy for the under-dog—he is trustee of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, trustee of the Milbank Memorial Fund and is 
otherwise active in ameliorating the condition of those 
less fortunate than he himself has been. 

How much more a character like Tom Cochran gets 
out of life than does the fellow who allows success to go 
to his head and who becomes hoity-toity. 


ONTRARY to popular belief, some able men do 
beget able sons. 

Take Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. His father did most of 
the colossal purchasing in this country during the war 
for the Allies, winning for himself a partnership in Mor- 
gan & Company. 

His 32-year-old son early evinced business aptitude 
and rose to a General Motors vice-presidency, probably 
the youngest man ever to attain such a position. 

When Washington sent out an S. O. S., under the 
Roosevelt regime, for brainy business men to raise the 
country from the depths of depression, young Stettinius 
was drafted—as liaison officer between the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board and the National Recovery Administration. 
Previously, Walter C. Teagle had commandeered young 
Stettinius as his chief lieutenant in promulgating the 
Share-the-Work movement. This young business genius 
is almost as industrious as NRA Administrator General 
Johnson. 

He weds to his business capacity aptitude for under- 
standing the working of the public’s mind—and a genial, 
approachable personality. 

Perhaps he owes this to his unproud father and to his 
birth and upbringing in the Middle-West. 

He is likely to go farther. 


Even recovery won't condone laziness. 


“We're all in the same boat.” But you must handle 
your own helm. 


Watch OU will probably soon read in 
Out for the newspapers about an ambi- 
Clever tious scheme to combine several 
Schemers motor companies, tire companies, 

manufacturers of automotive acces- 
‘sories. If you are a stockholder in such companies, you 


may receive oily invitations to throw in your lot with a 
grandiose organization whose mission avowedly is to en- 
hance your interests. Watch your step. 

The arch-promoter of the visioned colossal combination 
is a character whose career does not inspire confidence 
among those familiar with his past activities. This is 
intended to serve as a warning, also, to respectable auto- 
motive executives who, I am told, are disposed to become 
art-and-part of this fine-sounding project. 


High pay and short hours will put a new premium on 
efficiency. 
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Now, The Acid Test for Codes! 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


h | RA’s honeymoon with business 


is over. 

The next stage of married 
life—the first quarrel—is drawing to 
a close; with hard feelings, it is true, 
but no divorce. 

Now NRA and business face the 
third phase: That of ‘settling down 
to day-in and day-out existence under 
the new conditions, of making adjust- 
ments where difficulties appear, of 
making concessions where harmony 
is at stake. And in the events of this 
coming period will lie the final test of 
the recovery program. 

Within the next few months, six 
important problems must be faced— 
and solved: (1) Making the program 
work; (2) passing the Constitutional 
test; (3) enforcing the codes; (4) 
financing higher wages and costs; 
(5) clearing up the muddled labor 
clauses; (6) setting up a definite 
policy on price-fixing. These are 
questions on which the attention of 
business men themselves must be 
focussed ; they will be the live issues 
of this Fall. 

The cotton textile code was the 
honeymoon of NRA. Submitted by 
a price-racked, competition-torn in- 
dustry, it was widely and enthusi- 
astically supported as the one wav 
out of the industry’s pit of self-de- 
struction. The mills slid smoothly in- 
to line behind the code, the hearings 
were harmonious and President 
Roosevelt’s approval was hailed as a 
landmark in cotton’s history. 

But with the completion of the cot- 
ton textile code came the first quar- 
rel—a whole series of quarrels. 

Other industries were less eager 
than cotton to go under a code at al- 
most any price. They had ideas of 
their own, which differed sharply 
with those of NRA; in few cases 
could even members of the same in- 
dustry agree on what they wanted. 
Shipbuilding balked at wages and 
hours; the government had to whip 
it into line with a threat to build the 
Navy’s new ships in government 
yards. Steel’s opposition to NRA’s 
point of view on labor clauses was 
sharp and uncompromising. Lumber 
men split on wages. The oil in- 
dustry split on price-fixing. The 
bituminous coal industry split on 
unions. 

The clouds of discord continued to 
darken. The marriage of govern- 
ment and business seemed headed for 


the rocks. 





Wide World 


Alfred W. Lasher for manufacturers (left) and David Dubinsky for 
labor (right) shake hands to end New York City’s dress strike, while 
Grover Whalen, NRA mediator, gives his blessing 


In this emergency, NRA could 
have called on its biggest stick— 
licensing ; but it feared the delay of 
a legal attack. Instead, it drew an- 
other stick, almost as big, from its 
armory—the personal intervention of 
President Roosevelt. 


HAT move saved the day for 

the Recovery Administration. On 
August 20, the steel, oil and lumber 
codes slipped into mesh; later in the 
month the bituminous coal code, 
though. still out of gear, was ex- 
pected to reach its end—but not with- 
out a real battle; and the automobile 
code difficulties appeared to be clear- 
ing up. 

Though difficulties still remained, 
the main highway toward codifying 
the remainder of industry had been 
cleared. And NRA was in a posi- 
tion to announce a strong list of 
coded industries: Cotton textiles; 
shipbuilding; woolen and worsted; 
electrical manufacturing; cast iron 
soil pipe ; cloak and suit; carpet; cor- 
set and brassiere; lace; “legitimate’’ 
theatre; steel; petroleum: and the 
lumber industry. 


So the second phase of NRA’s 
union with business is drawing to 
a close. The third one lies just 
ahead: That of settling down to 
ordinary, unexciting business life 
under the codes. What will that life 
be like? Will the codes stimulate or 
stifle business? Will their rules be 
followed faithfully? Or will viola- 
tions wreck the entire code system be- 
fore it gets under way? 

Those questions cannot yet be an- 
swered conclusively. To a large ex- 
tent, the final result lies in the hands 
of U. S. business men themselves. 
Even the trail-breaking cotton textile 
code has been in force too short a 
time to provide a basis for fair judg- 
ment. 


LTHOUGH the effects of the 

codes are still obscure, the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration can 
claim full credit for one job that 
proved exceedingly constructive—its 
successful mediation of labor disputes 
pending public hearings on the codes 
for the affected industries. The first 
feather in NRA’s cap was settlement 
of the soft coal strike in the Pennsyl- 
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vania fields; then came additional 
strikes in Pennsylvania—in anthra- 
cite mines and in hosiery and shirt 
factories; then the New York City 
dress strike, which threatened devel- 
opments nearly as serious as those in 
the coal fields. All these disputes 
were settled peacefully, and NRA’s 
National Labor Board now is work- 
ing on labor troubles from Los An- 
geles to Philadelphia and from Chi- 
cago to Birmingham. How perma- 
nent these settlements will be re- 
mains to be seen. The conflicts may 
flare up again at code hearings. But 
that does not alter the constructive 
side of NRA’s work: It has set up 
a national board for the peaceful ad- 
justment of differences between em- 
ployers and employees; this National 
Labor Board has intervened success- 
fully in nearly every important strike 
of the past month; and it probably 
will become a permanent factor in 
the U. S. industrial system. 


LTHOUGH NRA believes that 

the way is now comparatively 
clear for placing all industry under 
codes, it is not minimizing the prob- 
lems which lie ahead. First in im- 
portance is the problem of getting the 
recovery program to work as in- 
tended. And that issue is largely in 
the hands of consumers. Will they 
fall in line with NRA’s “Buy Now” 
campaign? Will they loosen their 
purse-strings and provide the active 
buying which is so necessary to the 
plan’s success? Or will they balk at 
the necessarily higher prices? 

A second problem which NRA 
must soon face is the Constitutional- 
ity of the Recovery Act which gives 
it life. NRA intentionally avoided 
this issue by compromising with steel. 
It feared, not the outcome, but the 
delay of court proceedings. But 
bituminous operators may be less 
open to conciliation. And already 
the Southport Petroleum Company 
has challenged the legality of the Re- 
covery Act’s oil clauses, has been 
turned down by the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court on the grounds 
of “emergency,” and has made plans 
to carry the fight to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 


INCE NRA has not used its 

drastic licensing powers, no lega! 
issue has yet been raised on this 
point. But the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration (NRA’s coun- 
terpart in the field of agriculture) is 
in the thick of a legal fight over its 
licensing powers. In August, AAA 


clapped licenses on canners of cling 
peaches in California and on milk dis- 
tributors and dealers in Detroit and 
Chicago to enforce marketing agree- 
ments which were approved by the 
vast majority of the companies in- 





volved. Immediately, two milk dis- 
tributors in the Chicago milk shed 
rushed to the courts for an injunc- 
tion, then held up their suit pending 
an attempt to settle the issue outside 
the courts. Should the distributors 
and AAA fail to agree, the case 
be heard and the decision be given 
in favor of AAA, NRA will feel sure 
that it can meet any Constitutional 
challenge; for it is convinced that 
AAA’s licensing powers are based on 
less solid Constitutional grounds than 
its own. 

Enforcement of the codes is an- 
other problem which NRA must solve 
in the near future. (General John- 
son says that he will take that up 
when he has finished the first job— 





YY 
Wide World 
General Johnson grins at the White 
House Blue Eagle; and also at the 
agreement which sent 60,000 dress 
strikers back to their jobs to await 

the code hearings 


that of getting business under codes. ) 
Who is going to discover and report 
violations? Who is going to decide 
whether the complaint is justified or 
not? And who is going to make de- 
cisions in borderline and doubtful 
cases? Obviously, machinery for 
settling these points must be pro- 
vided. Policing probably will be done 
by the industries themselves, partly by 
special investigators operating under 
trade associations, partly by manu- 
facturers who fear the advantage that 
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violation might give to competitors. 

Cases of doubtful guilt will be 
judged by the trade association which 
governs the industry. But facilities 
for appeal certainly will be provided, 
probably by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, but possibly by a _ semi- 
judicial body set up under NRA itself. 


FOURTH problem, now forcing 

itself on NRA’s attention, is that 
of furnishing additional capital to 
companies which cannot, at the mo- 
ment, finance higher wages and costs 
with their own funds. Banks, ordi- 
narily, will help out in providing 
temporary working capital. But 
banks must safeguard their de- 
positors, and they are not likely to 
cater to a company whose working 
capital is so dangerously inadequate 
that it cannot finance increased pay- 
rolls. 


Next, is the still uncertain problem 
raised by the Recovery Act’s labor 
clauses (see page 5), clarified some- 
what by General Johnson’s interpre- 
tation of July 23, but still controver- 
sial as far as many industries are con- 
cerned. 


Finally, comes the problem which 
has bothered NRA since its birth: 
Price-fixing. When the Recovery 
Act was known only as a nebulous - 
“Industry Control Bill,” many busi- 
ness men were wholeheartedly in 
favor of it in the belief that it would 
allow them to get together and fix 
their own prices. It was a rude 
shock to learn that NRA was any- 
thing but sympathetic toward their 
plans. 


UT when the lumber and oil 

codes came up for consideration, 
NRA changed its policy; not with- 
out a stiff battle, however. In the 
completed lumber code, the Lumber 
Code Authority (the industry’s gov- 
erning body) is allowed to set mini- 
mum prices, which can be revised 
when necessary, but which can be no 
higher than the cost of production. 
And a section of the oil code for 
which many signers fought tooth and 
nail is that which gives President 
Roosevelt the power, for a ninety- 
day test period, to set a minimum 
price for gasoline and a proportional 
price for crude oil below which sell- 
ers cannot go. Although these pro- 
visions were inserted to “protect” 
prices rather than to fix them, they 
still constitute a distinct departure 
from NRA’s previous policies. But 
before other industries rush to NRA 
for price-protection clauses, they may 
well ponder the fact that both oil 
and lumber are natural resource in- 
dustries ; that conservation of natu- 
ral resources is a subject which lies 
close to President Roosevelt’s heart. 
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What the Codes Will Mean 


to Business Lite 


HOWARD E. BLOOD 


President, Norge Corporation 


HETHER we like it or not, 

' we are in the NRA up to our 

necks. So we have made up 
our minds to like it. The Blue Eagle 
is flying on the flag staffs at our 
plants and we are doing our utmost 
to co-operate with the Administra- 
tion. 

Of course, there are many things 
about this new method of doing busi- 
ness that we naturally like. Through 
co-operative self-government, indus- 
tries can now eliminate many of the 
competitive evils which often have 
caused commercial practices to de- 
generate into non-profitable rackets. 
The trend will be, I believe, toward 
competing by giving greater values, 
and the emphasis will be thrown on 
more skillful advertising and better 
selling methods. Many of the im- 
proved industrial practices worked 
out under the NRA are bound to 
produce an enduring good effect. 

Our industry has such entirely sat- 
isfactory labor relations that I feel 
our employees will help us in co- 
operating with NRA for the com- 
mon good. Only where there are ef- 
forts on either side to gain selfish ad- 
vantage will there be trouble. Shorter 
working hours are sure to become a 
national habit. When general earning 
power is restored, shorter hours will 
create a wonderful opportunity for 
great national educational movements 
to show people how to spend their 
spare time constructively. I am look- 
ing for greater interest and national 
movements in home garden contests, 
in athletics, in music, in worth-while 
idle- time avocations. I have great 
confidence in the fundamental sound- 
ness of the American people and I 
believe that they will respond won- 
derfully to improved opportunity 
under proper leadership. 


CHARLES F. H. JOHNSON 
President, Botany Worsted Mills 


HAVE staunchly supported the 
creation of a code to govern the 
woolen and worsted industry and 
I have done everything in my power 
to expedite its passage and accept- 


ance, both by the industry and by the 


government. I have consistently taken - 


the position that the NRA will be of 
great value to employers as well as to 
employees. 

The only cure for the constant 
grinding down of wages and its re- 
sult—a vicious downward spiral—is 
the restoration of buying power. 
That is possible only by putting peo- 
ple back on payrolls, not at the piti- 
ful wages which many have been 
forced to accept through dire distress 
but at decent living wages which re- 
store confidence and buying power. 

Industry should have followed this 
course on its own; but it did not, so 
government had to step in. Many 
leaders of industry have repeatedly 
advocated this procedure, but they 
could not force others to pay ade- 
quate wages, to require reasonable 
working hours or to abolish child 
labor. What neither I nor other 
business executives have been able to 
do either through associations or 
other means, the NRA now does for 
us. 

I believe that the spreading of 
work under the NRA will work to 
the advantage of employees and will 
destroy that ghost that stands at the 
door of most men’s hearts—the fear 
of losing his job. The code of our 
industry will, I believe, result in a 
greater steadiness of operation and 
will avoid much of the irregularity of 
employment of the last few years. 
Thus, it will generate a greater peace 
of mind for the employee and a more 
orderly production program for the 
employer. 


O. C. HUFFMAN 


President, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 


Adoption of the NRA code is sim- 
ply a short cut to the end toward 
which the responsible and far-seeing 
elements in industry have been work- 
ing for many years. 

I expect that it will eliminate many 
of the unfair practices which exist in 
some of our industries in this coun- 
try today, including the employment 
of child labor, ruthless wage cutting, 
sweating and other forms of unfair 
competition. With all units of an 


industry working together under one 
code, we are bound to have better 
conditions for both capital and labor. 

I believe the adoption of the code 
throws the emphasis on those phases 
of doing business which are truly 
fundamental, namely, better operat- 
ing, better organization, better finan- 
cial structure and, more than any 
other, better distribution. 

Goods must now be sold on their 
merit and on the service furnished 
by the organization behind them and 
it is logical to expect that all efficient 
forms of selling, particularly adver- 
tising, will be greatly stimulated. 
With industry seeking to progress 
along right lines, it seems to me that 
we cannot fail to achieve the national 
aim of a return to normal prosperity. 


WILLARD S. FRENCH 


President, 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 


N the past four years we have 

witnessed business men trying all 

sorts of frantic and fantastic 
schemes to increase their production 
and sales. We have seen manufac- 
turers selling below cost, makers of 
reputable goods cutting prices to meet 
ruinous competition—apparently for- 
getting that no matter how low they 
go, somebody can always make a 
product worse and sell it for less. 

These things and many others are 
on their way out by the very nature 
of the machinery under which the 
NRA is functioning. A new busi- 
ness era is in store—an age during 
which penalties will be imposed on 
catchpenny devices for getting the 
dollar, and a premium placed on hon- 
est and intelligent salesmanship and 
advertising. 

I believe that the next few years 
will see a great number of new ad- 
vertisers, presenting products that 
contribute particularly to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the rank and file 
of people. 

Whatever else comes from the re- 
covery program, if it operates to its 
logical conclusion we are certain to 
see an immense broadening of mar- 
kets in this country. The NRA pro- 
gram will restore purchasing power 
to the great mass of our people and 
give them ample time to enjoy life. 
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Business This Fall: 





USINESS may contidently look 
forward to the best Autumn 
in several years. 

In fact, the probabilities are that 
as compared with the first half oi 
the year it will be the strongest 
Autumn since 1919. 

These statements are not guess or 
hunch, but are the result of thou- 
sands of careful measurements of 
actual business trends, according to 
the methods by which Forses has 
been so successfully forecasting busi- 
ness conditions throughout the year. 


What About the Codes? 


A certain amount of fear has been 
stirred up by the NRA administra- 
tion, in its anxiety to force rapid 
adoption of business codes. Unless 
consumer purchasing power was 
quickly increased, it has been said, 
we are in for another tumble. 

Still more uneasiness was generat- 
ed by the July reaction in the stock 
market, and the weakness of grain 
prices in the first half of August. 

Since the usual August slump be- 
gan to put in its appearance after 
several months of uninterrupted busi- 
ness improvement, uneasiness has 
tended to spread still further, making 
many converts to the notion that 
most of the business improvement 
that has so far occurred has been 
due chiefly to speculative buying and 
speculative inventory building. 

The foresighted business man 
might just as well forget all these 
worries and spend his energy planning 
how he is going to capitalize available 
business opportunities throughout the 
Fall. Business will not collapse with- 
out or because of codes. And though 
in many cases the new wage sched- 
ules are bound to create a burden, the 
total wage burden cannot conceivably 
be great enough to offset many con- 
structive forces now coming into the 
picture. 


What Happened Last Spring 


It is surprising how many business 
men firmly believe that up until 
March 4 last there was no hope in 
the business situation, and that all the 
improvement which has since come is 
the result of activity at Washington. 


(ood or Bad? 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


In a report to Fores readers writ- 
ten during the Michigan bank holi- 
days and published in Forges for 
March 1, I stated the probability 
“that there will be a real Spring rise 
this year,” and said that twice as 
many cities would have a March rise 
as in the previous year, and possibly 
three times as many. Another state- 
ment from the same report was that 
“a number of key towns in the hith- 
erto hard-pressed agricultural areas 
West of the Mississippi will be able 
to look back on March, 1933, as the 
beginning of their upturn.” 

In the same issue, a_ statement 
which drew much criticism was that 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes 
President of the United States of 
America just as the forces of recov- 
ery begin to gather momentum.” 

What actually happened iast 
Spring was this: 

1. As shown definitely by the 
revolutionary methods of business 
measurement used exclusively by 
FORBES, business recovery was well 
under way at the beginning of the 
year 1933. 

2. The usual seasonal setback 
which comes in February temporarily 
obscured the basic improvement. Had 
the bank holidays not interrupted, 
this basic improvement would have 
become quickly evident just as soon as 
the usual Spring rise began in March. 
Because of the bank holidays, the 
real rise was delayed until April, and 
by that time the forces of recovery 
had gained so much more momentum 
that the improvement throughout the 
rest of the Spring was abnormally 
rapid. 

Even under these circumstances, 
the course of business has in many 
individual cases followed almost pre- 
cisely the line which we would have 
anticipated for it in February. 

This statement of actual, demon- 
strable fact is not made with any idea 
of taking from President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt the credit which he de- 
serves for his prompt and decisive 
action in the emergencies of his early 
months as President. It is simply an 
unemotional statement of what ac- 
tually happened last Spring made so 
that business men who read ForBeEs 
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may get a clearer perspective of what 
is likely to happen this Fail. 


What Has Happened Since 


Once the Spring rise was started, 
it did not stop until August. A clear 
instance of this will be seen in the 
charts of railroad carloadings which 
appear in the next column. 

During this prolonged rise, some 
industries have undoubtedly over- 
reached themselves. Speculation, 
too, has driven many prices, both of 
stocks and of commodities, above the 
points at which they could at the 
moment be sustained. 

The careful charts that we keep for 
more than 200 cities in connection 
with ForBEs Business Pictograph also 
show that a considerable number of 
communities have been “stepping on 
the gas” pretty heavily, so that some 
degree of slowdown was inevitable. 

The first signs of this slowdown 
came late in May, as shown by the 
Forses Business Recovery Index in 
the June 15 and subsequent issues. 
How the slowdown is now affecting 
different parts of the country is 
shown by the Business Pictograph 
in this issue (page 20). 

So long as the seasonal rise was 
prolonged, this necessary slowing up 
in the fundamental trend had little 
chance to take hold. As soon, how- 
ever, as August (usually the poorest 
month of the year outside of Febru- 
ary) put in an appearance, the sea- 
sonal slowdown began to give busi- 
ness a breathing spell, and a little of 
the wind leaked away from the slight- 
ly over-inflated balloon of business 
increase. 


What Will Happen Next? 


A most important point for every 
business man now to keep in mind is 
that Fall is normally a season of in- 
creasing business. 

Here is an extremely striking fact: 
From the records of the Census of 
Manufactures it appears that 18 out 
of the 19 leading manufacturing in- 
dustries commonly employ more peo- 
ple in September than in August; 15 
out of these 18 employ a still larger 
number in October; and 11 build uj 
their payrolls still further in Novem- 
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ber. Altogether, these 18 industries 
employ very nearly 50 per cent. of 
all the manufacturing labor in the 
United States. 

Though last year’s was not a par- 
ticularly strong Autumn, September 
was the best month of the year for 
many lines of business, and October 
the best for still others. 

At this point, I am going to ask 
readers to recall that it was the 
Spring rise which gave recovery its 
first boost, and that the seasonal 
slump of August gave the first check 
to fundamental improvement. It will 
also be remembered that the first en- 
couragement following three long, 
weary years of downward trend 
came when last Fall’s seasonal rise 
got under way. 

There is every reason to expect 
that just as soon as the seasonal in- 
crease of the present Autumn begins, 
the August slowing down will be for- 
gotten and another definite period of 
encouragement and improvement will 
be under way. 


Just How Good Will This Fall Be? 


On the page preceding this will be 
found simple diagrams showing the 
monthly rise and fall of business dur- 
ing the past 15 years. 

These diagrams were made in 
order that, before writing this report 
for ForBes readers, we might have 
as clear as possible an idea of the 
most probable course of business ac- 
tivity during the rest of this year. 
When completed, they revealed a 
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number of extremely interesting 
facts, including the probability that, 
in comparison with the first half of 
the year, this will be the most sub- 
stantial Autumn since 1919. 

It will interest chart-minded read- 
ers to know that the diagram of 1933 
probabilities was constructed before 
the record of 1919 was in our pos- 
session. But the similarity between 
the two years in striking. When the 
two curves are superimposed one 
upon the other, the only real dis- 
crepancy which appears is the delay 
caused last Spring by the bank holi- 
day. 

Here are some of the interesting 
points revealed by a study of these 
diagrams : 

1. The typical curve of a good 
business year shows an Autumn as 
strong as or stronger than the Spring. 

2. During the depression years, 
this trend was precisely reversed. 

3. In 1929, the weak pattern of 
the Spring months was an indication 
of trouble to come. Note also the 
weak Spring of 1921. 

4. In every case, the line repre- 
senting the year’s average month 
could have been drawn with reason- 
able accuracy as soon as July was 
past. In only one case (1919) was 
the average for the year below both 
June and July, and in only one case 
(1924) above both June and July. 
And in both these cases the discrep- 
ancy is only two to three per cent. 

The figures for the still unknown 
months of 1933 were computed by 
finding the average ratio of August 
business, September business, and so 
on to July business during the past 
ten years. Since the three weak 
Autumns of the depression together 
with the weak finish of 1929 are in- 
cluded, the results should be fairly 
conservative. The fact that the aver- 
age for 1933 is set even lower, in re- 
lation to June, than the average for 
1919 is an additional factor on the 
side of conservatism. The striking 
fact that 1919 was the only other 
year in which the Spring rise con- 
tinued unbroken until August lends 
additional probability to the belief 
that this Fall may pattern closely to 
that of 1919. 
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Coast Orange Growers 
Meet Florida Challenge 


PEN-MESH cotton bags now 
QO are serving both sides as weap- 

ons in the Florida vs. Califor- 
nia struggle for Eastern orange 
markets. 

In the past two years, Florida 
orange growers have marketed large 
quantities of fruit in open-mesh cot- 
ton bags whose interstices are wide 
enough to reveal clearly the half- 
dozen or so oranges in each sack. 
Their enterprise has been rewarded 
by the enthusiastic approval of con- 
sumers. Oranges packed in cotton 
bags attracted attention; they were 
easy for consumers to handle; they 
could be displayed effectively; and 
the bags, once empty, could be re- 
used in a variety of household tasks. 

California growers have been af- 
fected so seriously by Florida’s 
bagged oranges that, this Summer, 
they have taken up the same method 
in self defense. But the California 
grower’s problem is less simple than 
that of his rival. Florida growers, 
relatively near Eastern markets, bag 
their oranges before shipment and 
run little risk that one or two oranges 
in each sack may spoil and thus make 
the entire bag undisposable.  Cali- 
fornia oranges, on the other hand, 
reach the markets only after a long 
trip by rail or water. If oranges are 
shipped by water, freight costs are 
relatively low; but, because some 
may spoil or become bruised in tran- 
sit, bagging them before shipment is 
tisky. If oranges are shipped by 
rail, spoiling or bruising is less likely ; 
but freight charges are burdensome. 

To combine the advantages of 
sacked oranges and low water rates 
where they haven’t been reconciled 
before, California growers have de- 
veloped a new shipping technique. 
The oranges are packed, without 
their customary paper wrappers, in 
specially-designed crates which can be 
knocked down and sent back to Cali- 
fornia for repeat loads. In New 
York, the oranges are bagged as soon 
as they are taken off the boat and 
sold direct to distributors without go- 
ing through the usual daily auction 
sales. Results already achieved by 
this new technique are lower selling 
costs; lower shipping costs; and im- 
provement of the California grower’s 
competitive position. Plans now are 
being made to open five orange pack- 
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Behind Cuba’s revolution is a straight-forward, inexorable sequence 
of events: Falling sugar prices plus rising sugar tariffs plus declining 
exports to the United States equal political turmoil 


ing units in New York City and 
others in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Seattle and Portland, Oregon (the 
last two for the Western trade). 

To the wide-awake New Uses Sec- 
tion of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
which interested Florida growers in 
cotton bags, goes the credit for the 
new development. The Institute es- 
timates that 50,000,000 cotton bags 
will be used for oranges this year 
alone. 


Credit Unions Make 
Rapid Progress 


URING the past three years, 
D banks may have failed, the fi- 
nancial world may have gone into 
convulsions and bankers in general 
may have rushed for cover. But one 
form of banking has grown with 
tremendous and undiminished speed. 

That form of banking is the credit 
union. Ten years ago, the United 
States had only two hundred credit 
unions; now the number is 2,100. 
And nearly three hundred of these 
have been organized since November. 
1932—a _ period whose difficulties 
bankers will long remember. 

Credit unions are to banking what 
co-operative retailing is to distribu- 


tion—they reach many of the small, 
individual customers for financial 
service, the ones whom commercial 
banks (the “wholesalers’”) cannot 
afford to accommodate. Each credit 
union is made up of from twenty to 
more than a thousand members, all of 
whom have a common interest: They 
may be employees of one city, or 
workers in one factory, or teachers in 
one school district, or farmers in one - 
locality. To provide the credit union’s 
capital, each member buys at least one 
“unit” for five dollars, paying for it 
either in cash or at the rate of ten or 
twenty-five cents each week or each 
pay-day. Members also make de- 
posits; here, again, the sum is small 
—perhaps twenty or thirty cents a 
week. The capital thus obtained is 
kept on deposit in a local bank. 
From this capital, the credit union 
makes loans to members for “provi- 
dent” purposes: To finance a siege 
of illness; to pay for a son’s college 
tuition; to clean up installment pay- 
ments ; to buy coal, fertilizer or seeds 
co-operatively at off-season prices ; to 
pay for new shingles on the roof. 
The loans may be less than fifty dol- 
lars; they may run into several hun- 
dred ; but the average is between $100 
and $150. Each credit union fixes its 
own interest rates, but they invari- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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The Truth About Cuba 


ERARDO MACHADO Y 
MORALES, recent  tyrant- 
president of Cuba, lost his job 

because he lost a race with sugar 
prices. : 

Sugar prices make or break Cuba’s 
prosperity. More than eighty per 
cent. of the income flowing into her 
pockets comes from sugar exported 
to other countries; the United States 
is by far her largest market. War- 
time sugar shortages once made that 
income tremendous. Planters rev- 
eled in grand pianos, luxurious 
manor houses and _ Rolls-Royces; 
they were in such a rush to plant 
more acreage that they merely 
burned forests and planted cane be- 
tween charred stumps. 

But when the War ended, other 
countries, frightened at the possibil- 
ity of again being cut off from sugar 
sources, hastened to develop their 
own sources of supply (principally 
from sugar beets), and to protect 
them by high tariff walls. By 1924, 
Cuba began to feel this new competi- 
tion, and her sugar boom collapsed. 
But Cuban planters couldn’t believe 
that the slump was serious. Heed- 
less of future consequences, they con- 
tinued to expand their acreage in the 
hope of reaping ready cash. In- 
evitably, prices slumped still further. 


| 1925, Machado appeared on the 

scene, chosen president in the most 
orderly election Cuba has known. 
He was a “business man’s” candidate 
—strongly supported by Cuban 
planters and by U. S. business men 
with interests in Cuba (led, pre- 
sumably by Charles E. Mitchell’s Na- 
tional City Bank), both of whom ex- 
pected him to straighten out the is- 
land’s economic tangle with “‘busi- 
ness” methods. Machado set out 
valiantly on a public works program 
to increase employment until sugar 
recovered. But sugar prices were 
stubborn. They continued to slump; 
and, in 1927, Cuba began to simmer. 
Following the standard Latin-Ameri- 
can emergency technique, Machado 
made a pet of the Army, fed it well 
and paid it well, and thus protected 
the dictator’s robes which he as- 
sumed. 

But Cubans became increasingly 
restive. Sugar continued to fall, 
while the public debt and taxes took 
a sharp upward slant. By this 
time, business men, too, were becom- 


Did Cuba’s revolution “just 
happen”? Was it merely an- 
other outburst of Latin-Ameri- 
can hot-headedness? Or was it 
the inevitable result of facts 
which must be studied and faced 
by every American business 
man, whether he markets vast 
quantities of merchandise in 
foreign fields or sells but a 
single case of goods a year to 
a Cuban distributor? 


ing uneasy over the realization that 
they had grabbed a lion by the tail. 

In 1930, the United States raised 
the tariff on Cuban raw sugar from 
1.76 cents a pound to two cents. This 
sealed Machado’s ultimate fate. The 
Cuban planter now had but two 
choices: To sell no sugar to the 
United States; or to sell it below the 
cost of production to meet the prices 
of protected U. S., Hawaiian and 
Philippine cane and beet growers. 
Either course meant disaster ; and the 
Cuban sugar industry promptly went 
into bankruptcy, dragging with it a 
billion and a half dollars of U. S. in- 
vestments in Cuban government 
bonds, sugar and tobacco plantations, 
power plants, railroads, oil refineries 
and manganese mines. (Now, the 
owners of this billion and a half of 
investments probably would be glad 
to get $200,000,000 for the lot.) Also 
tangled in the wreckage were the in- 
terests of many great U. S. corpora- 
tions—United Fruit, National City 
and Chase banks, American & For- 
eign Power (Electric Bond & Share 
subsidiary), International Telephone 
& Telegraph, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, Radio Corporation and 
many others. 

Nor did other U. S. companies es- 
cape without loss. Cuba, unable to 
sell sugar at a profitable price, had 
no money with which to buy U. S. 
merchandise, and her purchases prac- 
tically ceased. 

For three years, Machado stagger- 
ed on while sugar prices dropped to 
the lowest point on record. Finally 
came August’s general strike. Not 
even Machado’s control over the 
Army could force Cubans to return 
to work, and he fled for his life. 


UBA’S fate now is in the hands 

of the United States; it always 
has been, for that matter. But it 
also is partly in the hands of the 
U. S. sugar industry. In Washing- 
ton, U. S. sugar producers have 
agreed tentatively on production al- 
lotments for inclusion in the Agricul- 


tural Adjustment Administration's 
sugar code. Each producer wants 
the quota to serve his own interest; 
but they are unanimously in accord 
on a hearty desire to wring Cuban 
producers dry by squeezing their 
quota down to 1,700,000 long tons a 
year—in spite of the fact that Cuba 
has supplied the United States with 
an average of 2,781,000 long tons 
each year for the past ten years! Cu- 
ban producers, remembering the ten- 
der mercies of U. S. sugar producers 
in tariff matters, are watching devel- 
opments closely with the prayer that 
the A.A.A. may forbid any such Cu- 
ban sugar quota. 

Cuba looks with more real hope, 
however, to the United States gov- 
ernment’s plans for curing her sick 
economic system. She wants and 
needs just one prescription: A sub- 
stantial reduction in the existing two- 
cents-a-pound tariff on Cuban raw 
sugar. No other remedy will bring 
her back to strength, and to her pre- 
vious position as a major market for 
U. S. goods. If she is refused aid 
in that form, Washington may as 
well give up any hope of early po- 
litical peace in Cuba. 


UT Cuban producers have other 

troubles than raw sugar tariffs 
and raw sugar prices. Recently, U. 
S. sugar refiners have been pointing 
with alarm to an increase in our im- 
ports of sugar refined in Cuba (al- 
though the total is less than eight 
per cent. of U. S. consumption). 
They are clamoring for a tariff to 
protect their markets. Cuban sugar 
men, however, lay the blame for in- 
creased imports of refined sugar 
squarely at the door of the U. S. 
refining industry. For years, U. S. 
refiners have pounded away at raw 
sugar producers to ship a_ better 
grade of raw sugar so American 
refining costs can be cut; Cubans, 
competing among themselves for 
sales, have had to comply. Sugar as 
it comes from the cane is from 80 
to 82 per cent. pure; the “raw” 
sugar which reaches the United 
States now is 97 per cent. pure. 
Faced with these facts, many Cuban 
producers have concluded that, since 
they have been forced to extract all 
but two per cent. of impurities and 
one per cent. water, they might as 
well go the entire distance and turn 
out the finished product. 
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“Here's one way were 
meeting todays conditions 





unison.” 





THROUGHOUT the country, executives are pointing to 
Teletypewriter Service as one of their greatest aids 
in getting and handling business. The ability to talk 
in writing with people in distant cities — to ask ques- 
tions and get instant typewritten answers — is of tre- 
mendous value in securing the accurate information 
and quick action so necessary to success today. 

Bauer and Black, manufacturer of surgical dress- 
ings and allied products, has headquarters at Chicago 
and a branch office at New York. To give customers 
the fast deliveries so important in these days of chang- 
ing business conditions, these offices have to operate 
as one. Teletypewriter Service makes this possible. 
Matters of every kind are transmitted, from 
specifications and price lists to traffic data and 


executive instructions. “It helps increase the 


Teletypewriter Service provides . 
us with instantaneous written 
communication between our 
New York and Chicago offices. 


They now operate in clock-like 


says the Vice President 
and General Manager 













efficiency of both offices,” says Mr. H. L. Wells, Vice 
President and General Manager, “cuts costs in many 
ways, and lets us give our customers quicker service 
than ever.” 

Teletypewriter Service may be had on a private- 
line basis, with two or more points connected continu- 
ously for a stated period each day. Or it may be had 
on an exchange basis, with other subscribers connected 
to your machine at any time you wish — just as tele- 
phone connections are made. Other companies in 
your own line of business are using the service every 
day, profitably and economically. It is entirely possi- 
ble that your company could do the same. A call to 
the Business Office of your local Bell Company 
will bring a telephone representative at your 


convenience—with no obligation on your part. 
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FORBES for 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 


If we would stick to our knitting 
and do all the things we know we 
should do in carrying out the full 
intent and purpose of all of our old, 
tried, and found-true ideas and meth- 
ods, we wouldn’t have very much 
time to be dreaming about the new 
idea that so many people seem to 
think will be the Savior of business. 
—E. V. Walsh, General Sales Mana- 
ger, The Timken Silent Automatic 
Co. 


What is defeat? Nothing but 
education; nothing but the first step 
to something better—Wendell Phil- 
lips. 


I have brought myself by long 
meditation to the conviction that a 
human being with a settled purpose 
must accomplish it, and that nothing 
can resist a will which will stake even 
existence upon its fulfillment.—Dis- 
raeli. 


The man who says more than he 
thinks is apt to make others think 
more than they say.—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


There is dew in one flower and not 
in another, because one opens its 
cup and takes it in, while the other 
closes itself, and the drops run off. 
God rains his goodness and mercy 
as wide-spread as the dew, and if 
we lack them, it is because we will 
not open our hearts to receive them. 
—Beecher. 


It is staying ahead rather than get- 
ting ahead that counts, and to stay 
ahead one must plan for the morrow. 
—The Houghton Line. 


Advertising is about like cleaning 
a walk; it can’t be done once for the 
season.—The Kodak Salesman. 


It is not in the mass of a coun- 
try’s wealth that its prosperity con- 
sists but in its distribution —Sis- 
mondi. 


Opportunity is as scarce as oxy- 
gen; men fairly breathe it and do 
not know it—Doc Sane. 


A Text 


And whosoever of you will be 
the chiefest shall be servant 
of all.—St. Mark, 10:44. 


Sent in by C. C. Bennett, 
Birmingham, Mich. What is 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used, 


Personal liberty will prove a poor 
and shrunken thing incapable of sat- 
isfying our aspirations if it does not 
exact as its minimum requirement 
that there shall be the preservation 
of opportunity for the growth of 
personality.—Cardoza. 


There is no calamity which right 
words will not begin to redress.— 
Emerson. 


When a man is guided by reason 
and the rights of others—not simply 
what he desires to do, but what he 
ought to do—then the man will make 
friends, and these friends are bound 
to help him.—Selected. 


Go make thy garden as fair as thou 
canst, 
Thou workest never alone; 
And he whose plot is next to thine 
May see it and mend his own. 
—Robert Collyer. 


We would rather have one man or 
woman working with us than three 
merely working for us.—J. Dabney 
Day. 


It must be obvious to those who 
take the time to look at human life 
that its greatest values lie not in get- 
ting things, but in doing them, in do- 
ing them together, in all working to- 
ward a common aim, in the expe- 
rience of comradeship, of warm- 
hearted 100 per cent. human life— 
W. T. Grant. 


The very core of peace and love 
is imagination. Ali altruism springs 
from putting yourself in the other 
person’s place. — Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


Youth is not a time of life; it is 
a state of mind. People grow old 
only by deserting their ideals and by 
outgrowing the consciousness of 
youth. Years wrinkle the skin, but 
to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the 
soul. . . . You are as old as your 
doubt, your fear, your despair. The 
way to keep young is to keep your 
faith young. Keep your self-confi- 
dence young. Keep your hope young. 
—Dr. L. F. Phelan. 


Don’t bother about genius. Don’t 
worry about being clever. Trust to 
hard work, perseverance and deter- 
mination. And the best motto for a 
long march is: “Don’t grumble. Plug 
on!’—Sir Frederick Treves. 


A man may be ungrateful, but 
the human race is not so.—Milton. 


Business requires thinking, and 
the dependable man thinks, then in- 
telligently acts. The dependable man 
is a burden-bearer and a load-lifter. 
He shoulders, in silence, his part of 
the program, and in doing this makes 
himself a friend of others and a fa- 
vorite with those who pay.—Selected. 


Tsze-King asked, “Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule of 
practice for all one’s life?” 

The Master said, “Is not reciproc- 
ity such a word? What you do not 
want done to yourself, do not do to 
others.” —Confucius. 


Don’t get up from the feast of life 
without paying for your share of it. 
—Dean W. R. Inge. 


I don’t want to do business with 
those who don’t make a profit, be- 
cause they can’t give the best serv- 
ice.—Lee Bristol. 


There are many things that our 
grandfathers did that we can afford 
to copy. For one thing, they under- 
stood that more work was the best 
cure for business troubles and they 
acted accordingly—Roger W. Bab- 
son. 
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Will your children be able to 


choose the work in which they will 
have the best chance for success? 





SK that small boy of yours 
today what he is going to 
be when he grows up. You 
may smile indulgently when he 
tells you proudly the kind of 
hero he intends to be. You may 
wonder whether he would get 
ihe most out of life in business, 
in a profession, or as an expert 
in some particular line in which 
you are interested. 


But one thing is sure. He will 
find himself, more surely and 
more quickly, if he has an ade- 
quate education before he goes 
to work than if forced to com- 
plete needed education after 
working hours. 


The boy who has not had suffi- 
cient training may be denied 
employment for which he has 
natural inclination. Oftentimes 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











he is told he is lucky to ge’ any 


kind of work. If he would win 
a high place in one of the pro- 
fessions, he will have a hard 
struggle without university 
training. 


In laying out your Program of 
Protection which provides finan- 
cial safety for your wife and a 
future income for yourself, are 
you making sure that your chil- 
dren will have a better chance 
to succeed, thanks to an as- 
sured education? 


You can own, by making small 
monthly payments, a policy 
which will do just that—assure 
your children of the education 
you want them to have. Ask a 
Metropolitan Field-Man about 
the Education Policy—or mail 
the coupon. 

















Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan’s 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for.families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual tives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutuat organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 











Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


(F) 


With no obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad to 
have details regarding 
your Education Policy. 
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... B.C. Forbes Says... 





















































F clamor and chaos over Codes 
can be speedily relegated to the 
background, the advent of Fall 
should bring resumption of recovery. 

If, on the other hand, industry and 
business be kept in a turmoil of un- 
certainty, with threatenings filling 
the air and the Big Stick brandished 
menacingly, confidence and stability 
are hardly likely to become pro- 
nounced. Terrorizing cannot nurture 
but can nullify returning prosperity. 

Whereas the NRA sstarted out 
promisingly, radical theorists and 
partisan trade unionists manifestly 
gained the ascendent, and, intoxicated 
by an unaccustomed sense of power, 
became over-arrogant. 

The temporary compromise ac- 
cepted by NRA after the steel in- 
dustry refused to forego its Consti- 
tutional rights, encourages the hope 
that sanity rather than Socialism will 
prevail. 

On the assumption that formula- 
tion and adoption of Codes will be 
completed without much further to- 
do, what may be reasonably expected 
this Fall? 


HE writer is impressed by sev- 
eral basically important devel- 
opments of fundamental character. 
First—Industry, business, jinven- 
tories, buying, had sunk to such ab- 
normal depths that some measure of 
revived activity had become certain, 
provided utter chaos were averted. 
Second—There were signs here 


and there throughout the world as 
well as at home, that recovery was 
on the way before NRA was con- 
ceived. 

Third—Buying began to expand 





FORBES for 


Co-operation 
and 
Commonsense, 


Not Ballyhoo, 
Can 
Bring Recovery 


notably immediately our banking 
crisis lifted, and since then the im- 
provement, both in prices and in vol- 
ume, has been very notable—not only 
here but in various other countries. 
Fourth—-The possessions and the 
purchasing’ power of many millions 
of Americans have been substantially 
increased during recent months. 
Stocks have advanced one hundred 
per cent. from their low level of 
early March, most bonds have in- 
creased enormously in market value, 
nearly all raw materials have become 
worth much more, and, perhaps most 
important of all, farm commodity 
prices have soared extraordinarily. 
Fifth—Unemployment has already 
been reduced perhaps one-third, and 
millions of wage-earners in the 
lower brackets have had their pay 
envelopes appreciably fattened. 
Sixth—Betterment in business and 
prices already has been sufficient to 
turn many deficits into profits, to 
strengthen materially the condition 
of transportation companies, banks, 
insurance companies, utility com- 
panies, many retailers, investors, etc. 
In brief, we have enjoyed an en- 
couraging measure of genuine re- 
covery. 


LL this has been achieved with- 

out resort to outright currency 
inflation and even without appreciable 
benefit of the gigantic public expendi- 
tures definitely planned. 

Nor has there thus far been any 
considerable increase in lending by 
banks for commercial purposes. 

One school of economists contends 
that, even without special stimulation 
by the Government, recovery would 


inevitably have set in, that, indeed, 
unmistakable recovery symptoms had 
already become evident here and else- 
where. 

The writer is less fearful that 
Washington will do too little than 
that it will attempt to do too much, 
especially as it has become increas- 
ingly manifest that radicals have as- 
serted themselves powerfully at 
Washington. 

Admittedly, uncertainties unlimited 
continue, so much so that no con- 
servative person dares to dogmatize 
as to the outcome of all the revolu- 
tionary experiments now _ being 
launched. 


ET, it is still permissible to hope 
that Washington will not run 

amuck, that ballyhoo shortly will sub- 
side, that hopefulness rather than 
apprehension will prevail, that in- 
creased purchasing power will be 
transformed into increased purchas- 
ing sufficient to bring about further 
recovery in coming months. 

President Roosevelt could render 
invaluable service by making another 
heart-to-heart, calm, reasoned talk to 
the nation, assuring the people that 
the three-ringed NRA circus will 
shortly be over and that the fillers of 
pay envelopes will receive considera- 
tion as well as the receivers of pay 
envelopes, since, obviously — or, 
rather, it should be obvious—unless 
it be possible for industry and busi- 
ness to make ends meet, increased 
payrolls cannot be met. 

Co-operation and commonsense can 
cure our ills. 

May co-operation and common- 
sense reign! 
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For Sale: A Gold Mine at $6.00 


A gold mine of common sense—of inspiration—of practical, money-making ideas! 


A gold mine containing precious nuggets from the brains of such people as B. C. Forses (Keys to Success) ; 
John Moody (Profitable Investing); James Rand, Jr. (Assuring Business Profits) ; Homer J. Buckley (The Science 
of Marketing by Mail); Joseph French Johnson (Organized Business Knowledge) ; Roger W. Babson (Business Fun- 
damentals) ; William R. Bassett (Taking the Guesswork Out of Business); O. D. Foster (Automotive Giants of 
America, with B. C. Forbes); Herbert N. Casson (Tips on Selling and Tips on Finance); Thomas Dreier (Busi- 
ness Maxims, with B. C. Forbes); Elwood Lloyd, IV (How to Finance Home Life). 


A gold mine consisting of 12 volumes, handsomely bound in red cloth, gold stamped, containing more than 2500 
pages. 


It is called FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, and more than 70,000 FORBES readers have bought it. Two years 
ago you could not have bought it for $24.00! But times have changed and now you may have it at $6.00! But 
only 56 sets are left—and that will be the end of this astonishing bargain! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY answers: 


Why does one man Succeed while others How can you find the Real Cost per Sale? How do you fix your Direct-Mail Appropria- 
Fail? Are your S rises right? tion? 

What are the Laws for Success? What makes a Business Prosper? What is good Direct-Mail Copy? 

What is your greatest Asset? (Not money!) How can you avoid Financial Pinch? How to get good Mailing Lists? 

How can you raise Capital? What are the Requirements for a Manager? How to select Investments? 

How to organize for Results? How can you reduce overhead? Do you invest for profit or safety? 

What are the Four Channels of Marketing? How can you find your markets? What should be your investment policy? 

How to select Salesmen? How much should you spend for advertising? Do you cash in on your Profits? 

Ate standard Selling Talks necessary? How can you test your advertising? Do you keep your Money Moving? 

What is adequate Compensation for Sales- How can you get new Customers and keep Do you know how to manage your Husband? 
men? your old ones? Do you know how to manage your Wife? 

How to fix Sales territories? How can you speed slow Payers? How to buy on the Installment Plan? 

Do you know your Customers? How can you collect and keep Good Will? How to finance the Children? 

Do you know your Product? What are the Fundamentals of Selling by How to turn a House into a Home? 

Do you dramatize your Sales? Mail? What is the peak of Earning Power in differ- 

What is a Sales Manager? Who can use Direct-Mail Selling? ent trades and professions? 

Do you take “No” for a final answer? How to determine whether your Product can How to plan for the Later Years? 

Why does Selling cost more than it shouid? be sold by Mail? How to make your Money Work for you? 


These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take you into the private offices and into the 
corfidence of men who themselves have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to 
reach the heights in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. They make success in business as simple as it can be made. 


They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you what to do and how to do it in many, 
many situations. But you must do the doing! 
Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will be 


sent at once. Keep it for 5 days. Look it over. Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money 
will be refunded without argument. 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 56 Sets areleft! So if you delay, you take the risk! 


‘ THIS ORDER CAN BE FILLED ONLY IF ANY 


[] Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. My remittance for $6.00 is 
enclosed. If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


[] Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe you 
nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 


Shows Where Business Is Still Gaining 


HILE business in many local- 
\ \ ities is beginning to scratch its 
head and wonder whether the 
remarkable improvement of late 
Spring and early Summer is all over, 
other towns and states are still saw- 
ing wood and making hay. Interest- 
ingly enough, some of the regions 
now making the best progress are 
from among those which have hither- 
to been lagging behind. The most 
notable instance is Michigan, with 
Ohio and Indiana also improving 
steadily in relation to last year. The 
trend in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan is entirely upward for the 
first time in Pictograph history. 

The southeast continues to im- 
prove; so does the northwest. Else- 
where there have been many setbacks. 

Among cities in which recent busi- 
ness has compared more favorably 
with that of the previous year than 
at any time since August, 1932, are 
the following: 


Cleveland, Ohio: Up to the middle of 
August, this city had had no appreciable 
Summer slump. 


Baltimore, Md.: Not yet up to last 
year’s levels for business as a whole, but 
gaining consistently. 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business Tomorrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 


Yi Continued improvement: Ris- 


ing lines with arrow pointing 
yi, i} 
WY 


upward. 
Recent improvement (may be 
temporary): Broken rising 
lines with upward arrow. 
wy Trend continues downward: 
N : 
S NS Falling lines ith arrow 
\\ ee 
All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 


pointing downward. 








Milwaukee, Wis.: Now for the first 
time gettirig substantially ahead of last 
year. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Has been slow to 
pass last year’s levels but now seems to 
be definitely ahead of them. 

Denver, Colo.: Instead of falling off, 
business on the whole has been increas- 
ing during July and August. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Except for the bank 
holiday, this city has shown almost un- 
broken improvement since Christmas. 

Richmond, Va.: Improvement here has 
been rather unsteady but ought to con- 
tinue from now on. 


Youngstown, Ohio: Here, the Sum- 
mer slump, though pronounced, has been 
much less than that of a year ago. 


Norfolk, Va.: Improvement here has 
been extremely consistent since the first 
of the year and business now seems to 
be definitely above the 1932 level. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: Business here 
has been consistently ahead of last year 
since mid-July. 


Camden, N. J.: This city has not yet 
shown ability to make steady gains, and 
is still below last year’s levels. 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” P Ye 
Again, “Not a Damn Nickel” ut our 


“In Forses for July 15, one Franklin 
O. Thomson, Secretary-Manager of the 


Builders Exchange of Houston stated that 
‘Salesmen returning from the Pan-Ameri- 
can job at Texas City report that “not a 
damn nickel will be spent in Houston,” 


according to representatives of the Kellogg 
Company, contractors on the job.’ 
“We wrote Mr. Thomson denying the 


charge and requesting him to name the 
man who made the statement. When we . 
received no reply we telephoned him and 


again requested him to back up his charge 
but he refused to do so. His only reply 
was the letter which I am enclosing. 

“Forses published the article submitted 
by Thomson. Thomson has been given 
the opportunity but is unable to back up 
his statement. We think that Fores 
should immediately attempt to correct the 
erroneous impression created by Thomson’s 
irresponsible communication.” —H. A. Wat- 
son, Field Superintendent, The M. W. 
Kellogg Company. 

“We have every confidence in the gen- 
tleman who specifically made the state- 
| ment and it is our recollection that he 

specifically said that the one making the 
statement was an employee of the M. W. 
Kellogg Company. We also had other re- 
ports on discourtesies extended by em- 
ployees. . . . The writer established this 
organization something over twelve years 
ago and our policy has always been one 
of fairness and equity.”—Franklin O. 
Thomson, Secretary-Manager, Builders 
Exchange of Houston, Inc., in his letter 
to Mr. Watson. 
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Mr. Thomson made his original statement 
in a letter, not in an article. FORBES 
holds “Dear Mr. Editor’ open to free ex- 
pressions of opinion from readers; otherwise, 
ee 4 ae, would be worth “not a damn 
nickel.”’ 


Discontinue 


“Discontinue my subscription as I wish 
no paper which will vouch for such an 
article as ‘Fascism Won’t Fit Us: What 
Will Follow Dictators?’”—Gray Staun- 
ton, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Mussolini? 


“Just as I was despairing of anyone 
speaking their true thoughts: instead of 





Refresh yourself 








Delicious and Refreshing 








yes-yessing everything our President does, pL aa SEE eS 

along came Forses for August first. Re- — and be alert 

covery is necessary. But is it worth sacri- 

icing our rights and having them tram- Snap back to normal 


pled on by a Mussolini in the form of 
General Johnson?”’—Irl C. Kegerreis, 


Woodsfield, Ohio. Here’s the most healthful, delightful way in the world 


“You try to throw a spike in a whee! 


that has barely commenced. to move in an to banish a tired, thirsty face. Pause and refresh yourself 
—s manner. The acts you call ‘dicta- 

torship’ are the will of the people of the i ice- - i 

tal tone kas ae with an ice-cold Coca-Cola. You will snap back to normal 


despot.”—S. B. Heck i i i 
- ecker, Atlanta, Georgia. and be alert... Because, an ice-cold Coca-Cola is more than 


Grand Thing 


, , : ;, . 
ti: ie dee: ead sailed an Side ak just a drink. It’s a very particular kind of drink —combin 


oy a Breathing Spell’ that will save the ing those pleasant, wholesome substances which foremost 
NRA from itself. It is a grand thing in 

many ways, but it takes time to adapt it i i i i 

o ae ae oe Ge -scientists say do most in restoring you to your normal self. 
need a ‘breathing spell.’”—Harry S. ici it invi 

Samson, president, Samson Motor Com- Really delicious, it invites a ioe the paw shat cams 








pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. © 1933 COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


What’s New in 


Business 
(Continued from page 13) 


ably are low, rarely exceeding one 
per cent. a month on unpaid balances. 
In contrast, the “loan shark,” to 
whom small users of credit usually 
must go, often exacts a charge of one 
hundred per cent. or more. 

The credit union is able to keep its 
interest rates low and still exist prin- 
cipally because losses are few and 


far between. Membership is limited 
and the union’s credit committee, 
which approves loans, knows each 
member, his character and his ability 
to re-pay borrowings. The larger 
loans usually are secured by endorse- 
ment of another member, assignment 
of life insurance, or sound collateral ; 
the smaller ones are secured by noth- 
ing but the character of the borrower. 

Another reason for low interest 
rates is low operating costs. The 
members, electing their own man- 
agers from the membeiship, hold 
costs to bare expenses. One credit 
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Electric Bond and 
Share Company 
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serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 


under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 























Just Issued! 


Stock Market Diary 


Copyright, 1933, by William Dunnigan 


For the Trader and Investor 
(1) Records, forms and charts— 
keep an account of your 

forecasts and transactions. 


(2) 101 forecasting rules—a clear, 
concise summary of when to 
buy and sell. 


A handy pocket book which every trader and 
investor needs. 


STOCK MARKET DIARY CO. 
iii SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Loose-Leaf, $3.50—Flexible Cover 




















The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
August 18, 1933. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable October 1, 1933, to stock- 
holders of record September 15, 1933. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware, August 21, 1933 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $0.50 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable September 15, 1933 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on August 30, 
1933; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
outstanding debenture stock of this Company, 
payable on October 25, 1933 to stockholders of 
record at the close of. business on October 10, 1933. 

CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 
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union loaned out two million dol- 
lars in a single year at a total ex- 
pense of nine thousand dollars. 

But the credit union’s thrift-pro- 
motion function is as important as its 
credit activities. From interest in- 
come, the credit union pays dividends 
on the units its members hold (after 
twenty per cent. of the annual net 
earnings have been set aside in a 
guarantee fund). Members may buy 
as many units as they can afford (but, 
no matter how large his holdings, no 
member has more than one vote in 
his union’s management) ; and they 
receive a return on their units which 
is approximately equal to that on 
funds deposited in the average sav- 
ings banks. 

Credit unions, comparatively new 
to the United States, have long been 
important financial institutions in 
Europe. They first started in Ger- 
many in 1848 (Germany now has 
52,000) ; thence they spread to Bel- 
gium, France and Italy; jumped the 
Atlantic to Canada in 1900; and were 
filtering down into the United States 
in 1921 when Edward A. Filene, so- 
cially-minded Boston merchant and 
humanitarian, took their development 
in hand. A bitter enemy of the “loan 
shark,” he gave the movement a 
vigorous push by organizing and fi- 
nancing the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau to promote credit 
unions and credit union laws through- 
out the United States. Largely a re- 
sult of the Bureau’s efforts are the 
ten-fold increase in credit unions in 
the past ten years, and an increase in 
the number of States having credit 
union laws from four to thirty-eight 
(plus the District of Columbia). 

Mr. Filene is especially proud of 
the credit union’s record during the 
turbulent days of depression. Not a 
single one of the 1,800 organized by 
his Bureau was closed by State bank- 
ing departments (which have juris- 
diction over credit unions); only 
three have asked for help from the R. 
F. C.; and every credit union opened 
promptly and completely when the 
bank holiday came to an end. This, 
he is convinced, is sufficient evidence 
of the ability of credit union mem- 
bers to handle their affairs wisely. 
He doesn’t see the credit union as a 
competitor of banks and other finan- 
cial companies, but only as a supple- 
ment to them in reaching people 
whom they cannot afford to accom- 
modate. But he does regard the 
credit union as a menace to the loan 
shark, and a well-deserved one. To 
its functions of promoting thrift and 
supplying credit, he adds two others: 
Practical education of the “masses” 
in managing money; and defense 
against swindling, fake-stock pro- 
moters. 
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The $s in Inventions 


Beer in Sixes—Plans for Dark Houses—An 
Improvement in Tapping—Blue for Flashlamps 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


[EW BEER STYLES. Old time 
+‘ brewers will tell you that with the 
approach of Winter the public begins 
to prefer bottled beer to draught beer. 
In Summer, it is the other way around. 

Since this is our first Autumn of 
legalized beer, this shift in public taste 
is likely to have its effect upon methods 
of marketing and manufacturing. The 
most marked change, very likely, will be 
an increase in the use of fibreboard con- 
tainers, or cartons, with possibly a 
change in the type of cartons most used. 

In the old beer days, the family sup- 
ply was delivered to the home in sub- 
stantially built wooden containers hold- 
ing twenty-four or thirty-six bottles. 
The case had to be returned. When beer 
came back last Spring, many brewers 
hurried to place substantial orders for 
wooden cases of the old type. In the 
last fifteen years, however, tremendous 
progress has been made in the design 
of fibreboard containers, and to-day, I 
understand, the old and the new, the 
wooden case and the fibreboard carton, 
are running a fairly close race—with the 
odds probably in favor of the latter. 

A number of things have been in favor 
of the carton. You can pile more of 
them into a truck—as many as fifty per 
cent. more, according to one claim. No 
deposit has to be taken from the cus- 
tomer, and the carton does not have to 
be returned. Consequently, each cus- 
tomer gets a fresh looking package in- 
stead of a container that has been re- 
used many times and shows it. Those 
whe do their shopping by car find beer 
in cartons much easier to carry home. 
And the claim is also made that beer 
which has been chilled in a carton stays 
cold for many hours because the carton 
stores cold air. 

One interesting development to be 
watched is the demand for cartons hold- 
ing only six bottles. This was apparent- 
ly first introduced to the trade by Pabst 
and other Middle-Western brewers, 
and seems to be popular with the con- 
sumer because it is so much easier to 
buy or to carry a carton of six than one 
of twelve or twenty-four. Eastern brew- 
ers have not up till now given much at- 
tention to the small carton. Many brew- 
ers supplying local trade have been un- 
able to keep up with the demand, and 
have not cared much about such matters 
as consumer preference. I understand, 
however, that the small carton is one of 
the weapons which Middle-Western 
brewers are using to help them in their 
invasion of the Eastern market. Whether 
for this reason or not, several Eastern 
brewers have recently been inquiring 
into the cost of small cartons. 

The whole situation is surprisingly 


similar to that in which orange growers 
have recently found themselves, as told 
on page 13 of this issue. 





OUR HOUSE A GARDEN. Another 
trend which may become public this 
Fall, and in which the consumer figures 
largely, is the development of lighting 
fixtures especially adapted to stimulate 
the growth of plants in the home. Up 
to now, the apartment or house dweller 
hungry for a bit of greenery has had to 
confine her agricultural activities ac- 
cording to the amount of good window 
light available. Plants may now, how- 
ever, be successfully grown in artificial 
light of high intensity, with no daylight 
at all. Or plants that have some day- 
light may be brought into bloom out of 
season with the help of artificial light. 
Fixtures for this type of work have to 
be specially and scientifically designed. 
Otherwise plants may tend to bend un- 
naturally, or even get burned, in their 
efforts to get nearer the light. A num- 
ber of lighting manufacturers are said 
to be developing practical equipment, 
some of which ought to be on the market 
before very long. 


IMPLIFIED TAPPING. One of our 

readers who is a manufacturer of 
machines writes me about a new device 
to simplify the tapping, or threading, of 
nuts. In established practice, the tap 
which cuts threads on the inside of the 
nut has a long shank on which nuts can 
accumulate until the operator is ready 
to unload a quantity of them by hand. 
In the newer method, tapped nuts flow 
along and off the tap’s shank and are 
discharged into an outside receptacle as 
fast as they are tapped, with no manual 
labor. 


ELEGRAPHICS: Flashlight bulbs 

dved on the inside with a special dark 
blue are said to cut down almost to zero 
the white flare which annoys those who 
are being photographed. The blue does 
not, however, make any appreciable dif- 
ference to the camera, since the rays it 
filters out are the ones to which the 
camera plate is not sensitive anyhow. 

One enterprising user of steam in an 
industrial process has recently found 
that he can cut two-thirds off his steam 
cost by using an oil furnace designed 
for use in the home. 

From another reader: Many minutes 
can be saved in finding telephone num- 
bers by inserting in the phone book 
specially designed and alphabetically 
thumb-indexed. cards. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 









CENT-SIBLE 
INVESTING! 


AD 


It’s an investment in good 
cheer — this 20c you pay for 
the big bottle of Canada Dry’s 
new Sparkling Water. 

And you must admit that 
this price is down to 1933 
levels. For the big bottle 
makes anywhere from five to 
eight long, tall drinks. 

You can’t buy a better 
sparkling water at any price! 
The extra sparkle—the extra 
zest—and extra tang it gives, 
makes it quite a delightful 
mixer. And it’s just as de- 
lightful as a table water. 

Remember the low price— 
20c (plus the usual 5c bottle 
deposit). Your dealer has it. 


Priced slightly higher in some ter- 
ritories where freight rates do not 
permit return of bottles. 


CANADA DRY’S 
SPARKLING WATER 












































“This will be 
a big help 
to our people” 


That is the prime reason why so 
many business establishments 
have taken out Group Insurance. 


Those at the head of affairs know 
that a plan which helps their em- 
ployees in this way. is bound to 
help their business. 


To Employers of uninsured 
groups, we will gladly furnish 
the latest information. 


/ 
THE Yi 
PRUDENTIAL 
MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR 





FOUNDED BY 
JOHN F. ORVYDEN 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Odd Lots 


“Odd Lot Trading” is the 
name of an interesting book- 
let we have prepared for 
small and large investors who 
are desirous of increasing 
their margin of safety thru 
diversifying their holdings. 





Send for a copy of this book- 
let, it explains the many ad- 
vantageous features in buying 
Odd Lots. 


Please mention F. 589 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&©@. | 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


39 Broadway 

















DO YOU HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


The outlook for the stocks listed below is discussed in 
our current Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which will 
be sent to you free of charge. 

If you hold or are interested in any of the following 
securities, our current Bulletins should prove of great 
value in the present uncertain period. The stocks dis- 
cussed are: 


Allis 





Du Pont 

General Motors 
Goodyear 

International Harvester 
international Nickel 


Standard Brands 
Union Carbide 


Simply send your name and address and the above men- 
tioned Bulletins will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. Also an interesting book called “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 445, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















What’s Ahead 
for These Stocks? 


B. & O. Col. G. & E. 
Bendix Goodyear 
Kroger Groc'y Chrysler 

Ind. Rayon Gen. Motors 
Penn. R. R. Dupont 
Mont. Ward N. Y. Central 
Radio Corp. Warner Bros. 


URRENT UNITED Bulletin re- 
views these issues and gives definite 
instructions for market action. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 20 FREE 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston , Mass. 
smcmmmrecnenemni as ee 








LTHOUGH the stock market has 
A been almost too quiet and irregu- 

lar during the past fortnight to 
give much basis for definite forecasting, 
the modest suggestions which it has made 
have been generally on the bullish side. 
In the past two articles, following the 
drastic break of late in July, we have sug- 
gested the quieting down in movement 
and activity which has taken place during 
the past month, and we also have forecast 
the slow tendency toward higher levels on 
irregular recovery. 

In general, therefore, the market has 
acted about as we had anticipated, but the 
recovery has really been slower and more 
regular than was expected, and the result 
is a seemingly stronger basis for new ad- 


| vance than we thought probable at the be- 


ginning of the month. 


N the August Ist issue we suggested the 

probable limits of early recovery at 
around 91 for the Times fifty average, as 
charted above, 102 for Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average, 104 for the Tribune compila- 
tion and about 90 for Standard Statistics 
average of 90 combined issues. These ob- 
jectives were repeated in our article last 
issue. 

Instead of a fairly early recovery to such 
levels, followed by new reaction, however, 
the market held near its previous bottom 





for a couple of weeks and then began a 
| slow and fairly steady recovery which, as 
| a matter of fact, has just now finally 
| gotten back up to around our previously 
| quoted objectives. 

The result of the longer delay in begin- 
ning this recovery is that the market has 
built up a much stronger bottom picture 
for itseli—a technical position which de- 
creases the chances of secondary reaction 
below the July lows and which increases 
the chances for further recovery beyond 





sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Recovery Should Continue, 
With a Possthility for New Highs 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


our previous objectives and even possibly 
into new high ground. 

The general position has been much im- 
proved, therefore. The danger of new 
major reaction is not entirely past, but it 
has been materially lessened, and present 
indications are that any intermediate re- 
action should not go much below the bot- 
toms of Wednesday, August 16th, and even 
such reaction is by no means certain. 

Current indications, in fact, suggest 
more strongly a continued slow advance 
than such a reaction as postulated above. 
The averages would probably meet 
stronger resistance as they approach the 
July tops, but at the moment it looks as 
though the market has at least the inherent 
possibilities for shoving through such tops 
and making one more stab into new high 
ground for as much as five to eight points 
in the accredited averages. 


FE are therefore more favorable to- 

ward further advance than we have 
previously been but the situation is not 
sufficiently definite at this time to be dog- 
matic about such improved sentiment. Be- 
lieving that a profit in hand is worth two 
or three on paper, we shall consider our 
formal speculative program closed out at 
our previous objective levels and, inci- 
dentally, at a nice profit. 

Unofficially, however, we can allow re- 
taining partial speculative portfolios for 
still higher prices, and so long as reactions 
continue small and intermediate, they will 
merely represent opportunities for addi- 
tional slow accumulation. A decline to 
below the August 16th bottoms, however, 
would turn the forecast bearish once more. 

Meanwhile, for the long-swing investor, 
our advice continues one of holding long 
positions for eventually much higher ob- 
jectives. 


NOON, AUGUST 24th, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
Rates on request. 
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"Need for Open-Minded Investment Policy 


™~ 


Securities Selected Now Should Afford Protection 
As Well As Profit Possibilities 


ECENTLY an investor called at 
R our offices “to get personally 

acquainted.” He explained that 
he regarded himself as a_ successful 
investor. His carefully chosen and 
substantial list of investments had 
suffered but little depreciation during 
the depression period. The income, he 
felt, had been satisfactorily steady. 

He attributed his success as an in- 
vestor to (1) the analysis he made of 
each security, its company and indus- 
try, and to (2) diversification of his 
holdings. 

In the latter he took his chief pride, 
for diversification, as every investor 
knows, is a protective measure. His 
well-balanced list was diversified by 
groups, industry, geographical location, 
type of securities, term, income and 
marketability. Any investment counselor 
or student of investments would have 
approved that list. Results proved that 
he had accomplished his purpose— 
obtained protection and income. 


Missing Opportunities— 


“But,” he injected, “times are chang- 
ing. I am missing valuable opportuni- 
ties because I have schooled myself 
to judge securities from the protective 
and income viewpoints alone. I do not 
understand the ‘standards that should 
guide me today. What I want is the 
help of someone who has a perception 
of what the new conditions actually 
mean and with a record for knowing 
how practically to meet changing 
conditions.” 

Many investors are experiencing the 
same trouble. They have acquired the 
habit of seeking only protection for 
their capital. | Unconsciously, they 
have permitted their minds to become 
closed to recognizing appreciation or 
profit opportunities, as a purpose of 
investment. 


Diversification by Method 
Needed— 


Today, the diversification that pro- 
vides protection is just as sound as 
ever. But of equal, or perhaps greater, 
importance is the need for diversification 
of method — an awakening of invest- 
ment minds closed to present-day con- 
ditions and opportunities. For, after all. 
doesn’t the investment program which 
gives proper consideration to apprecia- 
tion afford the only true protection? 

There are but few who will gainsay 
the fact that the large investor (even 
though wholly dependent upon his 
securities for income) now should em- 
ploy part of his capital with a view 


By A. W. WETSEL 


toward profiting through appreciation. 
In other words, by diversifying his 
methods, he should retain the staunch 
protection provided by the well-known 
principle of sound investment diversi- 
fication—plus the advantage gained by 
further diversification providing for 
holding some carefully chosen securi- 
ties selected for their appreciation 
possibilities. 

Similarly, for the smaller investor 
who is building up his capital or seek- 
ing to recoup losses, an open-minded 
method of following a well directed 
program of buying selected securities 
for their probable appreciation and 
accepting earned profits presents excel- 
lent possibilities at the present time. 


What the Investor Should 
Know— 


How then, you may ask, is one to know 
in which securities to invest? Do the same 
rules or standards that enabled the above 
mentioned investor to so thoroughly diver- 
sify and protect his holdings apply? 

No, they are not likely to apply. That 
was the limitation he felt in his own judg- 
ment. 

And, furthermore, the standards which 
enabled him to select his list largely were 
statistical. In a recovery period statistics 
lag. They are records of what has hap- 
pened and as such are incomplete guides. 

To take advantage of current apprecia- 
tion opportunities, it is desirable, if indeed 
not essential, to know what to buy, when 
and at what price—and when to capitalize 
an earned appreciation. 


Price Governing Factors— 


Except for those occasional few who are 
privileged to gain pertinent information in 
advance, such knowledge is most accurately 
obtainable through interpretation of the 
technical factors which govern market 
trends and security prices. For within the 
market are numerous irresistible forces 
constantly working for the advance or 
decline of security prices. 

Through many years of study and re- 
search and long experience as market con- 
sultants, the Wetsel organization has de- 
veloped the widely-recognized Wetsel 
method of directing security purchases and 
sales through interpretation of these tech- 
nical factors. These deductions and recom- 
mendations, especially valuable 
in the present market, are avail- 
able at moderate cost. 


For Every Invesior’s 
Needs— 


Under personal direction, this 
organization of Investment 
Counselors provides services 
suited to every investor’s needs 
—from the _ institutional or 
large individual investor with 
income and conservation prob- 


Capital Appreciation Service— 

This is a new type of individual invest- 
ment counsel service developed at the re- 
quest of clients seeking conservative appre- 
ciation guidance for funds ranging from 
$10,000 to $100,000. Such service is made 
possible because the major part of the man- 
agement fee is derived from a percentage 
of earned profits. 

The operation of this Service is clearly 
and simply described in a specially pre- 
pared loose-leaf booklet entitled “Capital 
Appreciation Service.” It unfolds the 
Wetsel methods and philosophy governing 
the ways in which—on an outright pur- 
chase basis—to take judicious advantage of 
appreciation opportunities and rebuild capi- 
tal so as to restore and increase ultimate 
income. 


Wetsel Market 
Recommendations— 


A service lesser in scope designed for 
those primarily interested in market move- 
ments. 

Have you ever been puzzled to know 
what securities to buy, when and at what 
prices? When you own stocks, is it diffi- 
cult to decide whether to hold or sell? 
Most investors are bothered by these per- 
plexing decisions that must be made. 

Many investors all over the country look 
to this organization for such positive direc- 
tion. They realize that their chances of 
taking profits from the market are enhanced 
if they are well informed and advised. 

The Wetsel philosophy of investment, a 
frank discussion of the vital problems af- 
fecting true conservatism and capital growth 
and an outline of this service are given in 
our booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its Growth.” It exposes in- 
vestment fallacies that have proven to be 
costly guides—it shows how this method 
protects and builds up capital for both large’ 
and small investors. 


Booklets Sent Free— 


Either or both of these booklets may be 
had free on request. Send for the one you 
think suited to your case—or for both. 
There. is no cost or obligation. And it may 
be the first step in opening up a new way 
to capital protection and capital growth. 
Mail the coupon now. See for yourself 
what this plan has to offer. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counsellors 


Chrysler Building New York 
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A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Chrysler Building, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, the book- 
let (s) checked below: 
( ) “Capital Appreciation Service.” 


( ) “How to Protect Your Capital and Accel- 
erate Its Growth.” 


lems to the small securitv Name COCHSEHOSSEHSOSSECHHEOK SEH OSCE ECO CEOD CROC BOSSES 
buyer seeking to build up his Address 

contest. As tor tetas: Geiee NY <n see 39-92 asthe eran 
services. OSG naga nia iaec 5 ee eAe REO aoe nan eres 
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Statistics ..... 


A completely 
equipped Statistical 
Department provides 
analytical and advi- 
sory service of a prac- 
tical nature. Individ- 
uai investors and in- 
stitutions are invited 
to avail themselves 
of this service. 


FENNER, BEANE 
& UNGERLEIDER 


60 Beaver Street 
50 Broadway*50 East 42nd St. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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1 COMMODITIES 


CONTROL THE DESTINY 
OF 33 LOW PRICED 
COMMON STOCKS 


Today’s bull market is riding on 
the wheels of commodity prices. 


This is a different situation from 
the 1929 bull market when 
commodities were soft. Today 
§ many obscure stocks will come for- 
ward because they are loaded 
with an inventory whose rise in 
price will multiply their profits 
enormously. 


33 of these are shown in 
our Bulletin D-3330 


A COPY OF THIS REMARKABLE 
BULLETIN FREE THROUGH A 
REQUEST ADDRESSED TO 

















Seldom Equalled Opportunities 
ARE AVAILABLE TODAY 
TO THOSE WHO KNOW 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHERE TO SELL 
SUCH POPULAR LISTED STOCKS AS 


A, AAC, AFW, AR, CN, CTM, CV, 
FLO, IT, S, TKR, UAF, X, and wx. 
The Daily Stock Market Guide 


ANALYZES THE MAPKET POSITION OF 
38 SUCH STOCKS DAILY, 


Featuring Best Ovrportunities 
in 5 Low Priced, 5 Med‘um Priced, 
end 5 High Priced Stocks. 
$20 MONTHLY—$50 QUARTERLY 
Sample Free. No Obliaation. 
THE FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
32 Broadway, New York 
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Wall Street Pointers 


stock list can be picked out much 

more easily than usual during such 
a period of slow and irregular movement 
as the general market has witnessed for 
the past month. While the market as a 
whole has regained barely half of the 
sharp recession which took place toward 
the end of July, there are numerous in- 
dividual issues which have regained any- 
where from 75 to 100 per cent. of their 
losses, with a few recently selling into 
new high ground for the major move- 
ment. 

Some of the issues which show special 
strength on this basis include Alaska 
Juneau, Loew’s, Montgomery Ward, 
Chrysler, Timken Roller Bearing, Servel, 
Warner Brothers Pictures, U. S. Pipe 
& Foundry, Air Reduction, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining, Allied Chemical, American 
Tobacco “B,” American Woolen, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and International Busi- 
ness Machines. 

Such a show of special strength is by 
no means conclusive; but quite often 
the best actors during such periods of 
quiet become the fastest leaders of the 
next major move. 


[is BEST ACTORS in the entire 


WO TELEVISION LEADERS may 

be found in Radio Corporation and 
General Electric. The former has over 
13,000,000 shares and the latter over 
28,000,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing. Usually we do not care par- 
ticularly for companies with so large a 
capitalization but neither of them has 
any large funded debt ahead of the 
stock issues, and we are now more fa- 
vorably impressed with their outlook, 
chiefly on good performance and strong- 
er technical action. 

There is perhaps no good reason for 
grouping the two issues together except 
that both show this increasingly favor- 
able technical forecast; also, of course, 
they might be joined in the benefits of 
early television development. Both are 
fairly low-priced and, so far as the 
eventual profits in television are con- 
cerned, we would most certainly prefer 
to buy such stocks than some of the 
small and highly questionable issues re- 
cently being pushed by high-pressure 
promoters. 

Radio should be a fair speculation 
anywhere between 7 and 8, and General 
Electric around 23. 


ERMANY’S BULL MARKET 
started considerably in advance of 
our own; but since March of this year it 
has been in a slow but steady reaction, 
with many holders of Reich securities 
probably becoming frightened and dis- 
couraged by the Nazi regime. This sec- 
tion is not a political forecast and the 
writer has no startling views on the 
future of Hitlerism or Germany, but 
from a purely technical standpoint it 
does appear that the reaction in that 
country is still of an intermediate char- 
acter. 
In other words, if our analysis on 
pure technical behavior is correct, this is 


not the time for American holders of 
German securities to sell out, for the 
bull market may soon be resumed. 

Incidentally, it may also be noted that 
despite our more spectacular measures, 
the United States has no monopoly on 
industrial recovery. Most of the for- 
eign indexes have turned up fairly defi- 
nitely during the past year. 


ARAMOUNT PUBLIX CORPORA- 

TION has been in receivership for 
many months and though no reorganiza- 
tion plan may be expected for quite a 
while, bankruptcy proceedings are going 
slowly forward. The Referee has called 
attention to the necessity for all bond 
holders of this company and its prede- 
cessor to file claim with him on or be- 
fore September 14th, on penalty of pos- 
sibly losing all right to share in distribu- 
tion of the assets. There is nothing cer- 
tain, as yet, about such a threat, but 
holders might play the conservative side 
by forwarding their bonds in Paramount 
Publix and Paramount-Famous-Lasky to 
the office of the Referee for proper fil- 
ing of their claims. The bonds will be 
stamped and returned to the owners, if 
requested, and such filing has nothing to 
do with deposit of the bonds under the 
various protective committees. 


AIL PROFITS ADVANCE. One of 

the largest and most reliable statis- 
tical organizations has recently revised 
upward its previous estimates on per- 
share earnings for some of the railway 
systems of the country for the entire 
year of 1933, due to the favorable show- 
ing during the Summer months and the 
improved prospects for the rest of the 
year. 

In the following table we quote the 
approximate earnings estimates for some 
of the leading roads and show fair mar- 
ket prices on a basis of twelve times 
such earnings: 


Est. ’33 Current 12 Times 

Railroad Earns. Price Earns. 
Bangor & Aroostook..$ 3.20 36 39 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 4.00 47 48 
Delaware & Hudson... 6.50 75 78 
Norfolk & Western.... 15.50 165 186 
Pennsylvania .......... 2.00 36 24 
Union Pacific .......... 10.00 124 120 


The index of freight car loadings has 
been sagging moderately in recent weeks 
but this is partly seasonal and the fig- 
ures are still far above the correspond- 
ing weeks of last year. The movement 
should again turn upward immediately 
following Labor Day, if not before. 


OTOR ACCESSORY STOCKS 

continue to feel the new prosperity 
which has come into the motor industry. 
Though there has been a lull in both 
these lines we feel it is probably only 
temporary. One of our most favored 
groups is still the motor classification 
(with Chrysler a particular speculative 
favorite), but we also think well of the 
motor accessory group. Timken Roller 
Bearing offers an especially attractive 
technical outlook in this classification. 
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An encyclopedic compen- 


dium of information, tre- 
mendously valuable alike to 
the initiated and uninitiated OW to e uccess Uu 
—a veritable mine of facts. 


i C. M. C., San Francisco, Cal. 


e 
Your book on the market is In the St 
most _ interesting. Your e 
theories are 100%. 


F. E. McF., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Great fortunes have been made in the Stock Market. 


I have already derived much Greater fortunes have been lost. 

benefit from it and it will ; 

be valuable in future stock Success in the market is achieved not by accident or luck, but 
trading. by knowledge and study. 


W. Z., Chicago, Ill. 
We can’t guarantee you wealth by what we have to offer. 


I wish I could be piloted We can’t make you rich by a book. 

h week by Schabacker. I . : : 
feel I would an + oonk But we promise you definitely that your prospect for success 
deal of success. and profits will be very much better if you read, study and 
J.C. V., High Square, N. C. use 


Seeley gh mage STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 


career on the “Street.” a 3 : 
B. T. C,, Auburn, N. Y. by R. W. SCHABACKER, Financial Editor of FORBES 


In this book Schabacker, whose reliability and accuracy are recognized by financiers 


Having studied many books and investors throughout the country, gives you practical working tools to operate in 


on the stock market, I can the market. 
truthfully say it is the out- In simple and interesting language he takes you behind doors that are closed to the 
standing book on the sub- amateur and gambler. 


ject. 


A. F. B., Stockton, Cal. He solves the mysteries of pools and inside operations. He shows you how to do 


your own forecasting. He makes it easy for you to read charts, to analyze stocks and 
bonds, to understand real values. 


With this book your investments—your stock market activities, become scientific. 


[t is worth its weight in Safety takes the place of gambling. Knowledge replaces ignorance. 


gold. 
K. G. F., Worcester, Mass. If you are in the market for profit—if you want to make up for past losses and 
mistakes “Stock Market Theory and Practice” is as necessary to you as seed is to 
the farmer. 






















Here are just a few of the hundreds of Questions this Book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting i How to trade by charts. 
be 4 ae enue signals that forecast a turn in When not to trade on tips. 
the market. : . 
How to predict major changes in business. ee bed rong pool manipulation. 
How to take the worry out of market trading. ow to read a corporation statement. 
A Where to find all kinds of stock information. Why the insiders make money. 
Stc How to compute the price-earning ratio. How to become an insider. 
‘ The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 
M4 ark ‘ How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. ° 


site y, There are 27 Chapters in this Book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


an THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The curity, Dividends and Rights. An Introduction to 
Practi. Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading Stock Analysis. Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Bi Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- Sources of Stock Information. What Makes the 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, Market Move, An _ Introduction to Trading, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Principles of ——, Taking the Worry Out of 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the Market, 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, An Introduction to Chart Reading, Principles of 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- Chart Trading, Long Swing Movements, Conclu- 

Schabacker side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- sion and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY and PRACTICE” on 5 Days’ Approval. 
Mail the Coupon TODAY—start your PROFITS at once! 








$91 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


(0 Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remit- 

tance for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 
(10 «Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 5 
days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information re- 
quested below is given.) 
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98 FORBES for 
Forbes Stock Guid 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 Div. Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1932 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Price % 
No 841 $40 $2.73 $1.3).6m Air Remiction ...c..06000 $3 223- 31; ’28-’32 103%4- 47% 100 3.0 
No 4,153 21 Nil Nil,6m Alleghany Corp........... os 57- 1; ’29-'32 8%- 0% 6 Sti 
No 2,402 88 wee asin dis Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’24-’32 135 - 70% - 125 48 
No 1,292 30 Nil Nil,6 m_ Allis Chalmers............ a? 76- 4; ’29-32 263%- 6 18 exe 
25 ~—2,474 57 S 2c. ee eo 4 158- 29; ’27-’32 9714- 49% 87 4.5 
No 600 110 Nile Nile Amer. Car & Foundry..... a 116- 3; ’25-’32 39%- 6% 29 ‘ke 
No 1,656 43 sess Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-’32 19%- 3% 12 
No 1,061 5 ee... OS oe American International.... .. 156- 3; ’22-’32 15%- 4% 10 
No 768 70 Nil Nil, 6m Amer. Locomotive......... re 145- 3; ’23-'32 39%- 5% 29 
No 10,155 12 a American Radiator ........ sm 55- 3; 29-32 19 - 4% 15 
25 1,711 34 Nil Nil, 6m Amer. Rolling Mill........ Ey 144- 3; ’29-’32 31%- 5% 23 sin 
No 1,830 41 ae Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-’32 4214- 10% 35 kau 
100 450 173 Oe Sia Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 96- 13; ’22-’32 74 -21% 61 3.3 
100 18,662 134 7.82 3.54,6m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 310- 70; ’22-’32 13434- 86% 126 7.0 
y~ ie BE 39 | er. American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’24-’32*  9434- 5034 88 5.7 
No 400 12 Nil Nil, 6m Amer. Wodlen............ me 166- 2; ’20-’32 17 - 3% 15 ae 
50 8,677 55 ee SNe Anatonda Copper.......... a 175- 3; ’24-’32* 22%- 5 17 see 
25 ~=—2,000 25  , a Armor of Th. “A”... 5: ” 27- 1; ’25-’32 7%- 1% 6 sha 
1 589 23 Nil Nil> Assoc. Dry Goods......... - 76- 33 *25-'32 20 - 3% 16 sade 
100 2,427 267 0.55 Nil, 6 m_ Atchison, Topeka & S. FF... .. 298- 18; ’24-’32 80%- 34% 61 sae 
100 825 215 Nil 0.25,6 m _ Atlantic Coast Line........ 5 210- 9; ’28-’32 59 - 16% 44 aise 
25 2,667 51 1.45 Nil,6 m_ Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’32 31%- 12% 25 4.0 
No 219 71 Nil? Nil,6 m Auburn Automobile ....... 2 514- 28; ’28-’32 844- 314% 58 30 
No 843 39 Nil Nil® Baldwin Locomotive....... - 67- 2; ’29-'32 17%- 3% 14 
100 862,563 +131 Nil Nil,6 m_ Baltimore & Ohio......... in 145- 4; ’23-’32 377%- 8% 30 
5 2,186 11 Nil 1 a TE | a ~ So>: 3s. ee-oe MN = 3 9 saa 
20 439 43 3.78 1.67,6 m  Beechnut Packing ......... 3 101- 29; ’23-’32 70%- 45 65 4.6 
5 2,098 10 Nil 0.26,6 m Bendix Aviation........... és 104- 5; ’29-’32 21%- 6% 17 oe 
No 3,200 128 Nil Nil, 6m _ Bethlehem Steel........... os 141- 7; °23-’32 491%4- 10% 39 on 
25 4,395 32 > | ere 3orden Company .......... 1.60 101- 20; ’29-’32 373%%- 18 30 5.3 
No 770 68 7.448 7.498 Brook-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; °23-'32 41%4- 21% 32 lg 
No 740 38689 6.79 6.488 Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; ’24-’32 8814- 63% 79 6.3 
No 4,867 6 ne Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 97- 6; ’29-’32 20%- 6% 16 3.5 
No 965 35 Nil¢ Nile California Packing......... - 85- 4; ’26-’32 34%4- 7% 28 ve 
No 512 16 0.84« 0.53,9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1 99- 6; ’26-’32 414%- 7% 32 Ef 
100 191 176 Sn eine a Se i 515- 14; ’'22-32  103%4- 30% 71 - 
No 1,123 36 2 a oe Cerro de Pasco.:........... sii 120- 4; ’20-’32 42%- 5K 34 - 
No 1,800 20 3.41 1.71,6 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 M2- 5: °27-"32 521%4- 14% 48 4.2 
25 ~=— 7,655 50 3.06 1.77,7 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 10; ’22-°32* 48 - 245% 45 5.6 
5 4,369 18 Nil LO; 6m Chrveler Corp... ...cc0 0.50 141—- $: 725-32 42%4- 7% 40 12 
No  # 15 8.68 Ue? ae errr 6 191- 41; ’29-’32 105 - 73% 96 6.2 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 6 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... a 96- 3; ’27-'32 17%- 3% 7 - 
No __ 11,610 18 0.96 0.708 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.80r 141- 4; ’26-’32* 28%- 9 20 4.0 
No 1,000 17 Nil 0.16, 6 m Commercial Credit......... = 7i= 4; 25232 15%4- 4 13 bi 
No 33,673 5 0.13 0.018 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 2; ’29-'32 6%- 1% 4 ade 
No 11,477 55 4.08 3.692 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3.40 182- 31; ’28-’32 64%- 40 50 6.8 
No 14,218 18 ——l CT ee Consolidated Oil........... ‘s 46- 4; '22-'32* 1534- 5 12 ee 
20 66733 42 2.78 3.138 Continental Can........... 2 134- 17; ’20-’32 6534- 35% 62 32 
5 4,743 15 Nil Nil, 6 m Continental Oil (Del.).... .. 63- 4; ’21-32 191%4- 4% 16 phic 
25 =. 2,530 34 2.77 1.71,6 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 25; ’26-’32 89 - 453% 86 3.4 
100 450 149 Nil Nil, 6 m Crucible Steel............. a 122- 6; ’21-’32 37%4- 9 30 sent 
10 1,000 23 Tre? Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-’32 114%- 1% 8 
1 6,435 3 Nil Nil, 6m. Curtiss-Wright ........... sf 30- 1; °29-'32 43%%- 1% 3 
100 516 263 Nil Nil, 5m Delaware & Hudson....... iyi 230- 32+ °20-"32 9334- 37% 72 a 
50 =: 1,689 91 Nil Nil, 6 m_ Del., Lack. & Western..... " 173- 8; '22-’32 46 - 17% 34 ia 
No 700 25 eee es Diamond Match........... 1 25- 10; ’20-’32 2914- 17% 24 4.3 
10 3,502 19 3.84 OS, oi PRP BOB icncac cheat new es 2 126- 23; ’28-’32 63%4- 29 47 6.1 
20 10,872 34 1.82 1.03,6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 231- 22; ’29-°32 8534- 32% 74 cy | 
No 2,256 56 2.52 1.85,6 m Eastman Kodak........... 3 265- 35; °22~32 8934- 46 80 3.8 
5 930 11 121 0.19,6 m _ Elec. Auto-Lite........... ts 174- 8; ’28-’32 271%4- 10 19 ee 
No 3,316 29 Nil? Nilf Electric Power & Light... .. 104- 3; ’25-’32 153%- 3% 9 
100 1,511 120 Nil ee RT a Mid ods cases vece ea 94- 2; ’23-'32 253%4- 3% 23 
No 413 110 Nil Nils General Asphalt........... is 97- 4; ’20-'32 27 - 4% 20 ain 
No 28,846 11 0.41 0.16,6 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 9; ’29-°32*  301%4- 10% 25 1.6 
No = 5,360 10 1.97 1.21.6 m General Foods............. 1.80 137- 20; ’26-’32* 3934- 21 37 49 
No 662 45 3.93° 4.13¢ General Mills ............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’32 71 - 35% 63 4.7 
10 = 43,500 14 Nil 1.01.6 m General Motors......... KO 92- 8; ’29-’32 34%- 10 31 30 
‘No 321 19 1.55 0.50,6 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-’32 4914- 13% 40 2.5 
No 2,000 2 1.98 0.73,6 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 9; °27-'32 20%4- 9% 14 7.1 
No 1,760 14 ar ae (i 9a 1.20 82- 8; ’28-'32 2734- 12 23 5.1 
No 1,156 21 Nil Nil, m Goodrich, B. F............ om 109- 2; ’20-’32 21%- 3 16 a 
No 1,455 22 Nil Nil, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’32 471A- 9Y% 38 am 
1 2,283 2 Nil Nil, 6m Graham-Paige Motors..... ha 61- 1; °25-’32 5%- 1 4 ; 
100 2,490 158 Nil Nil, 6 m Great Northern Pfd....... = 155- 6; ’27-32 33%4- 45% 25 
No 198 99 Nil Nil, 6m Gulf States Steel.......... 45: 26- 3; ’25-’32 38 - 6% 32 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 29. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1932 
No 729 $2 $4.72 
100 400 112 1.63 
No 1,597 21 Nil 
100 350 112 Nilé 
No 703 40 9.11 
No 4,246 58 Nil 
No 14,584 9 Nil 
No 6,400 37 Nil 
No 1,125 14 0.09 
No 10,437 26 Nil 
10 5,487 15 1.00 
No 1,813 25 1.47 
25 2,377 38 6.85 
No 1,464 46 4.803 
25 526 42 2.04 
10 1,890 23 2.02 
No 300 55 5.01 
No 676 63 Nil 
No 1,497 42 3.63» 
No 1,858 38 Nil 
100 828 75 Nil 
No 4,465 25 Nil 
No 2,700 16 0.39P 
10 6,289 17 2.44 
No 1,428 20 Nil 
No 6,263 13 1.88 
100 310 207 315 
No 5,448 19 1.56 
100 4,993 150 Nil 
100 1571. 117 Nil 
100 1,406 245 11.30 
No 7,531 30 2.01 
25 6,272 28 2.10 
No 15,000 3 Nil 
50 13,168 89 1.03 
100 450 119 Nil 
No 5,503 31 3.46 
No 3,820 73 Nil 
No 13,131 Nil Nil 
1 1,291 Nil Nil4 
10 9,000 16 3.37 
No 4,780 34 Nil 
25 31,020 27 0.17 
25 3,241 25 2.08 
100 3,772 189 Nil 
100 1,298 169 Nil 
No 12,645 4 1.16 
No 2,162 64 0.59 
No 13,103 44 1.07 
25 25,741 45 0.01 
10 1,247 14 Nil 
No 2,463 26 Nil 
25 9,486 39 Nil 
No 2,540 13 2.334 
No 2,412 17 Nil 
No 23,368 6 0.305 
No 666 29 Nil 
No 9,001 23 0.98 
25 4,386 37 0.73 
100 2,223 201 7.49 
No 2,082 14 0.69 
No 14,520 31 0.44 
No 2,906 53 1.95 
No 23,252 12 1.36 
No 374 77 0.47 
No 397 13 Nil 
20 600 38 Nil 
No 900 50 Nil 
No 1,464 9 Nil 
100 8,703 188 Nil 
100 1,045 185 Nil 
No 3.172 18 0.46 
50 2,586 74 Nil 
10 9,750 17 256 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. 


October 31. 





(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


1933 





(zg) Year ended June 30. 








Earns, 1933 Div. Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
m=months Rate Price Range High Low Price % 
$1.84, 6 m Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 144- 26; ’27-’32 72 - 35% 56 5.4 
Nil, 7 m Hudson & Manhattan...... bys 74- 8; ’24-’32 19 - 6% 12 ‘ 
Nil, 6 m Hudson Motor............ 100- 3; ’27-’32 16%- 3 12 
ee Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 2; ’22-’32 10%4- 4% 7 - 
4.13,6 m Int. Business Machines.... 6 255- 52; ’24-’32 153%4- 75% 145 4.1 
eS ae Int, Harvyester......cicccc. O60 142- 10; ’28-’32 46 - 13% 36 1.7 
0.06,6m _ Int. Nickel of Canada..... “ 73- 4; ’28-’32 22 - 6% 20 bie 
Nil, 3 «6st; De, & “Ted. ok. oe ie cs 149- 3; ’29-’32 213%4- 5% 16 ‘ 
0.67,9 m Kelvinator Corp........... 91- 3; ’26-’32 134%- 3% 11 sea 
ee Kennecott Copper ......... 105- 5; ’29-'32 2%- 7% 21 cts 
intone oa a ee oe Ra 92- 7; ’26-’32 16%- 5% 12 oa 
iis peeig Kroger Grocery ........... 1 145- 10; ’24-’32*  355%- 14% 27 3.7 
ere Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 34; ’24-’32 973%%- 49% 94 5.3 
AR Ne ae 1 96- 13; ’23-’32 32%- 8Y% 31 3.2 
1.22,6 m_  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 178- 16; ’24-’32*  421%4- 19% 37 5.2 
awn Lorillard Tobacco:......... 120 47- 9; ’24-’32 25%4- 10% 22 $7 
2.39,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’32 93%- 44% 85 4.7 
ee ae eee 1 115- 10; ’28-’32 463%%- 13% 37 2.7 
2.20 Se oe: eee 2 382- 17; °25-’32* 6534- 24% 56 3.6 
Nil, 6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... a 62- 4; ’20-’32 16 - 3% 12 ax 
Nil, 6 m Missouri Pacific........... 101-2: *22-32 10%- 1% 7 oe 
Nil, 3 m Montgomery Ward......:. 157- 4; ’28-’32 28%- 8% 26 
Nil, 6m Nash Motors........sccese 1 119- 8; ’26-’32 27 - 11% 20 5.0 
0.89,6m National Biscuit........... 2.80 237- 20; ’28-’32* 605%- 31% 55 5.1 
Nil, 6 m Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 149- 6; ’26-’32 23%- 5% 19 oe 
0.76,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 134- 14; ’24-’32 253%4- 10% 20 6.0 
ro ES eee eee 5 210- 45; ’27-32 125 - 43% 120 4.2 
1.124 Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 7; '26-"32 20%- 6% 14 7.1 
Nil, 6m New York Central......... - 257- 9; ’26-32 58%4- 14 45 ae 
Nil,6m WN. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 6; ’24-’32 34%- 11% 26 snes 
6.60,7 m Norfolk & Western........ 8 290- 57; ’25-’32 177 -111% 162 49 
1.478 North American .......... 8r 187- 14; ’26-’32 36%- 15% 23 8.0 
0.87, 6 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... Z 99- 17; ’27-’32 31%- 20 Fo 8.0 
Nil, 6m Packard Motors........... res 33- 2; ’29-’32 6%- 1% 5 sake 
0.30,6 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 110- 7; ’22-’32 42%4- 133% 35 1.4 
Nil, 7m Pere Marquette........... si 260- 2; ’26-'32 37 - 3% 28 net 
vem Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 138- 28; ’27-’32 57%- 33% 41 6.9 
Nil, 6m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 2 99- 3; ’27-'32 58%- 18 50 6.0 
Nil, 6 m Radio Corporation......... 115- 3; ’29-’32 12%- 3 9 ree 
Nil Remington-Rand, Inc...... 58- 1; ’27-'32 11%- 2% 9 are 
nia Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-’32 50%4- 26% 49 6.1 
0.34,6 m Sears Roebuck ............ 198- 10; ’27-’32 47 - 12% 39 heli 
abe aces Socony-Vacuum ........... 48- 5; ’24-’32* 15%- 6 12 ae 
1.492 Southern Cal. Edison...... Z 92- 16; ’27-’32 28 - 17% 21 9.5 
Nil, 6 m Southern Pacific .......... 158- 7; ’22-’32 3834- 11% 28 ae 
Nil, 6 m Southern Railway......... 165- 3; ’22-’32 36 - 43 28 oT 
0.51,6 m Standard Brands.......... 1 89- 8; ’26-’32 375%- 1334 28 3.6 
Nil4 Standard Gas & Electric... 244- 8; ’25-'32 22%4- 5% 15 ‘ans 
0.09,6 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’32 40%- 19% 36 2.8 
ena Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 85- 20; ’22-’32 41%- 22% 38 2.6 - 
Nil, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 77- 2; ’29-’32 114%- 2y% 8 - 
Nil, 3m Studebaker Corp.......... 98- 3; ’24-’32 8%- 1% 6 
er Texas Corporation........ 1 75- 9; ’26-’32 285%- 1034 24 4.2 
0.95,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 1 85- 12; ’26-’32 34%- 15% 30 K fe 
0.27,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 0.60 139- 8- ’29-’32 351%4- 13% 30 2.0 
See ladets DAURAIEEGA .conusseeannc isc 67- 2: ’29-'32 9R%- 2% 7 ey 
0.31,6 m  Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 0.50 182- 7; ’28-’32 39%4- 9% 34 1.5 
0.48, 6 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1 140- 16; ’29-’32 51%- 193%4 47 2.1 
Nil, 6 m Union Oil of California.... 1 50- 8; ’24-’32 233%%- 8% 20 5.0 
244,6m  Unton, PaGine ss o.i0sccc0cse< 298- 28; ’24-’32 132 -61% 121 5.0 
0.51,6 m United Aircraft & Transport 162- 7; ’29-’32 46%- 16% 36 ah 
0.15,6 m United Corporation ........ 76- 4; ’29-’32 14%- 4% 9 as 
175, 6 me UIE FEUER occcscccasccs 2 159- 10; ’26-’32 66%- 23% 58 35 
1.278 United Gas Improvement... 1.20 60- 9; ’29-’32 25 - 14 20 6.0 
0.80,6 m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 13; ’28-’32 94 - 13% 71 ei 
Nab. iGm .. SG. Beater cos ie ccuice es 51- 1; ’27-’32 17%- 2% 12 a: 
Nil,6m_ U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 7; ’28-’32 22%- 6% 17 2.8 
Nil,6m_ U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’25-’32 144%- 2% 9 Sea 
Mik 6m U: S. Rebbe... ics. cscs. sa 97- 1; ’22-’32 25 - 2% 19 
ce, an Ss Sl re 262- 21; ’26-’32 6714- 23% 53 
2.53,6 m Western Union ........... 272- 12; ’28-’32 77%4- 17% 64 Said 
Nil, 6m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 9; ’27-’32 35%- 11% 30 33 
Nil, 6 m Westinghouse Electric ..... wit 293- 16; ’28-’32 5834- 193% 43 oe 
Ammons Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’32 50%- 25% 41 5.9 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 


Gj) Year ended 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 








August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 





29 
















































(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(n) Year ended 
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O you know the best 

thought concerning the insistent 

question, “Are stocks too high”? |! 
Read the Business Economic Digest and |) 
learn the cross section of the opinions of 
all the leading authorities. Take advan- 
tage of many hitherto lost 


Opportunities for Profit! 


Digest records of sound forecasting have 
proved its profitable merit to its consist- || 
ent clients. Devoid of bias, propaganda, || 
or prejudice, its Weighted Average of au- || 
thoritative opinions—scientifically weighted 
according to their past accuracies—now pre- 
dicts favorable futures for | 


Many Good “BUYS” 


in rails, motors and other progressive in- 











dustrials. Don’t be a “sold out bull’’! 

Send for a free current copy 

of The Digest! Learn of this 

remarkable sound method of 

comparative stock analysis, 

augmented by the famous 

Weighted Average. Grasp 

the opportunities for profits 

pointed out in The Digest’s 
list of specific recommenda- | 

tions. 

-- el i i eb a - s- e s 22-5 
‘ TheBusinessfconomic Digest 
' Gage P. Wright Pres. : 
: 342.Madison Ave. NewYork NY 1 
' 
{ Without obligation mail me your current ! 
' Digest. ] 
1 (SS GE Ee ie Sa ee ’ 
1 
: es rte eid) ee Oe a tans fg a aie ae : 
EE Seen oe rear F214 ! 
See mi 











GRAIN TRADERS 


Bulletins of July 24, August 14 and 21 cover 
the following subjects, which .are of vital 
importance in forecasting grain — 
ad low will this bear market 
or Scare vara Markets oes 
Followed by M 


Declines. 
Length of Bull a in Wheat. 
The Market Effect of Pegging the 


Price. 
Advantages of Short Side of Grain 


Market. 

Corn Visible as a Price-Depressing 

Factor. 

Wheat Supply and Market Action 

Following Short Crops. 

The Seasonal Trend of Grain Prices. 
The above bulletins will be sent free. In 
asking for bulletins give dates of issues 
wanted. 


Ainsworth’s 
Box 606 


Financial Service 
Mason City, Illinois 














Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his “Truth 
of the Stock Tape’’ up to date; explains 
the 1929 Bull Market and the cause of the 
panic which followed. People lose money 
in stocks because they guess and gamble 
on hope. The men who make money have 
definite rules for trading. You need a 
Wall Street education and this book gives 
you more real market knowledge than you 
can get from any other source. One reader 
writes: “It is truly the most wonderful 
and enlightening book I have ever been 
privileged to study.’ The book contains 
41 charts proving the rules. Price $6 pre- 
paid. Description free. Ask for F-1. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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By RICHARD S. WALLACE 


FORBES for 





Group A. Buy Half at the Market 


Shares Out. Current 1930 Current Reaction 


Company (in thous.) Dividend High Price rice 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R......... 2,427 ae 243 61 54 

ME | pGids a asks cosas Ghadbeceaaeesneaieee 219 2.00 264 59 57 
MEREOGE THON i sisniavinice siéecduicicssn senna 3,200 ins 110 40 32 
SE RINE i phnicn dacs a dcvicpiaacsinceas 4,369 0.50 43 43 37 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y........400..02.20000 11,477 3.40 137 47 44 
EIN 6c cs wh ie ndadinckncnveccwieus 1,733 2.00 71 62 59 
ee rr ree 28,846 0.40 95 25 23 
I a 25:4 5/36: sis: ciavacatusa copied S/arciataiaeh 43,500 1.00 54 33 29 
ee Oe eae 1,890 1.20 2 22 16 
MEODMEUINEED “MUGEGO 6's 66:c<0ccacaisieseniscaciens 4,465 ne 49 26 21 
PUREE, RUNES i ccc scaceswcdcaddsaescenien 7,531 8% stk 133 23 19 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..................008 13,168 0.50 87 37 32 
Standard Gas & Electric.................... 2,162 saints 129 15 9 
Westinghouse Electric ..................006 2,586 eke 202 43 35 
WHGECHINMIOD PUD 2006005 50s scasacdeescence 130 are 169 27 19 


A Buying Program in 35 
Medium-Priced Stocks 





,». VER since early in the present 
year, when more than 50 stocks 
selling under 10 were first recom- 

mended, we have followed up such 
recommendations from time to time in 
the Wall Street Pointers section of 
Forbes, the most recent advice on this 
group appearing in the August 15th is- 
sue. The profits which have already 
been taken, or have accrued, on this 
specifically low-priced list have been 
considerable and are perhaps responsible 
in part for reader requests for an addi- 
tional list in the higher-priced, yet medi- 
um, brackets. 

In the present article, therefore, we 
have selected a group of 35 individual 
stocks, selling generally anywhere be- 
tween 25 and 65, for purchase by those 
who are looking for better companies, 
better past records, 
better future prospects than can be as- 
sured in the speculative lists of extreme- 
lv low-priced stocks. 

Because of the already large advance, 
even this list should be 
only for longer-term 
tive purposes, but it has been picked with 
care and arranged in groups, with ap- 
proximate prices*noted at which the in- 
dividual stocks may be purchased, thus 
forming the basis for a broad specula- 
tive buying program, minimizing the 
original risk, providing for safer pur- 
chase on a scale down, and so largely 
obviating the dangers of general market 
reaction. 


N the main table herewith, we have 

listed the 15 “prime” favorites of our 
larger group of 35 selected medium- 
priced issues. Even in the case of these 
fifteen special recommendations, how- 
ever, we are taking the further precau- 
tion of suggesting that only half com- 
mitments be purchased at the immediate 
market. In other words, without regard 
for any intermediate reaction, we re- 
commend the purchase of these fifteen 
prime stocks “at the market” price cur- 





rently prevailing, but in each issue we 


should buy at the market only half the 
amount eventually wanted in each stock. 

We should then wait for a reaction 
to accumulate the other half of such 
commitments, trying to complete the 
purchase of this Group A selection at 
the prices noted in the last column of 
the table, labelled “reaction price,” and 
thus reducing the average cost for this 
group if we actually do get such an in- 
termediate reaction. 

Group B is our second installment of 
the 35 selected issues, and consists of 10 
more of this total group, which we 
should try to accumulate all at once, but 
only on a moderate intermediate reac- 
tion from current prices. This second 
group follows in the table below. 


Group B. Buy on Slight Reaction 


and perhaps even Pur- 
: Current chase 
Stock Price Price 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R........... 47 42 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.......... 38 34 
International Harvester ......... 38 34 
EAGMHE CRPHOMC 2... .cccccscccrsscs 33 27 
considered Wational Bisctiit 2 ......00s00s.c0% 56 53 
2 New York Central ...... .......... 48 41 
semi-specula- Public Service of N. J... ........., 40 36 
Standard Oil of N. J.............. 38 36 
ee SS nee ee 36 33 
United States Steel ................ 55 50 


UR next subdivision of the entire 

group of 35 selected issues is five 
more stocks which we favor, but not 
quite so highly as the first or second 
groups. On such a basis, and in further- 
ance of our scale-down policy of ac- 
cumulation, we suggest purchase of this 
third group only in event of a larger 
reaction than in the case of the first two 
groups. 


Group C. Buy on Good Reaction 


Pur- 

Current chase 

Stock Price Price 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford... 28 20 
SRMORTE TERES vcs ccécsés veces 28 20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol ........ 71 58 
WARMIMME MEOED. i5ccSscccceeseccs 235 19 
Woorwnrths, FW... ccccccachecce. 37 32 


The final five stocks of our entire 
selected list consists of those which do 
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not appear in quite so strong a position 
for future market advance as the rest 
of this list. While in the writer’s opinion 
they are more subject to wide reaction 
than the other stocks named, let it still 
be remembered that they are in our 
favored group of medium-priced stocks, 
and are recommended along with the 
others, only at still lower prices com- 
pared with current quotations. 


Group D. Buy Only on Deep Reaction 


Pur- 
Current chase 
Stock Price Price 


American Smelting 
Atlantic Refining 
Bordens 

Gen. Railway 
Sears Roebuc 


HUS we have the complete list of 
our 35 favorite stocks recommended 
for medium-priced and _ longer-term 
speculation, and divided really into five 
groups for scale-down purchase on a 
conservative policy of gradual accumu- 
lation. The first list to be bought, and 
at the present market, is half the num- 
ber of shares wanted in each of the 
stocks in Group A. The second class 
is the remaining half of that same 
Group A, but bought on moderate re- 
action, to reduce the average purchase 
price. The other three groups in our 
scale-down accumulation policy are B. 
C and D, in that order, each of them 
being purchased only on increasingly 
deep recessions in the general market, 
when, as and if such reactions appear. 
It is further recommended, of course, 
that readers interested in this price class 
of stocks guard against the temptation 
simply to pick out a few of the favored 
issues. If possible, the entire list of 35 
should be purchased to gain proper di- 
versification, and in equal cash amounts, 
even though it should entail trading in 
small lots of only 10 or 20 shares each. 
Needless to say, such a program is chief- 
ly designed for fairly large investment 
accounts. The amount to be invested 
should be divided by 35, to give the ap- 
proximate amount to be put into each 
stock. Then this figure is again divided 
in half, of course, for Group A, the first 
half to be bought at the market and the 
second half at the reaction levels noted. 


N cases where readers with only mod- 

est investment funds wish, nevertheless, 
to take advantage of our selections, pur- 
chases should be started in five or ten 
share lots of each issue in Group A, 
buying at the market and then, if addi- 
tional funds are still available, taking 
next the issues in Group B at the prices 
quoted for reaction purchase, and so on 
into other groups as funds allow. 

The reader may possibly feel that the 
suggested purchase treatment for this 
list is unnecessarily conservative and in- 
volved, but the writer has adopted such 
specifications in the interests of safety 
for the purchaser. It may be frankly 
admitted that there seems more specula- 
tive danger from market reaction in such 
a list than in our previously recom- 
mended selections of very low-priced 
issues. It is for such reasons that con- 
servatism appears the better course. 

The stocks listed all offer attractive 
market gains if the market continues its 
major advance, however. 

















Dividend Notice 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 96 of 75 cents per share, payable 
August 15, 1933, to stockholders of record July 20, 1933. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 104 of $1.50 per share, payable 
July 15, 1933, to stockholders of record June 30, 1933. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as ‘on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 








Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 
Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 
Ended June 30, 1933 


Gross REVENUE ‘ » , ‘ ‘ $44,768,802.20 
OPERATING EXPENSES AND TAXES: 
Operating Expenses : $19, 124,616.43 
Taxes : . ‘ 5,384,732.94 
Total . : : ‘ ‘ . 24,509,349.37 


Net REVENUE BeEroreE Bonp INTEREST . ; $20,259, 452.83 
Deduct Bond Interest ; ‘ ; ; 5,374, 611.86 


Net ReEvENvE AFTER Bonn INTEREST. ; $14,884,840.97 
Deduct: 
Depreciation ; ; $7,116,044.79 
Amortization of Discount and 
Expense on Securities . . 277,678.72 
Total . r ‘ ; . ‘. 7,393,723.51 
Net RevenvE Berore DivipENDs ‘ ; $7,491,117.46 
Deduct Dividends of Subsidiaries: 
Preferred Stock . : $1,755,842.75 
Common Stock, Minority Interest 264.00 
Total ; ‘ ‘ . F , $1,756,106.75 


AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stock or Paciric Ligutinc Corp. $5,735,010.71 
Dividends on Preferred Stock ; ; ; 999, 178.60 


AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON CoMMON STOCK . $4,735, 832.11 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock . r 4,825, 893.00 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS). : *$90,060.89 
Balance Available for Dividends ate = 
on Common Stock Equals, Per Share. : $2.94 


(* Deficit) 




















PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 483 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 



































; LOEW’s INCORPORATED 

The N orth American “THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
P August 11, 1933. 
Company T= Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company, payable on the 
QUARTERLY Jeet eae iekenatares 

ose Oo siness on 2 

DIVIDENDS day of September, 1933. Checks will bx 


mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 
No. 118 on Common Stock of 2% in Com- Vice Presi é 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1 /50th of one share Bataan ti here 
for each share held): and 














No. 49 on Preferred Stock of 144% incash (at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 





Will be paid on October 2, 1933 to respective P 
stockholders of record at the close of Costas Forbes Brings Advertising Re- 


on September 5, 1933. sults Because It Is the Decision 
_ Robert Sealy. Treasurer Market of Business America 
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Are Stocks Still 
a Buy? 
Write for this 


report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 


Lams Div. 96-1, Babson Park, Mass. === 


MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Ta, 


STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law seta 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 9364-L Chicago 





















































WARNING! 


JONAS J. LINDSMAN, 
also operating under the 
aliases of Paul E. 
Pamette and Murray E. 
Frankel, is not author- 
ized to take subscrip- 
tions for FORBES nor 
to represent the B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Co. 
in any way. 























News of the Motor World 






By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


‘TANDARDIZE Used 
Car Trading? The 
code which automobile 
dealers originally planned 
to submit under NRA 
embodied, as I explained 
last month, a provision 
for standardization of 
used car allowances on 
the basis of the average 
price-at which such cars 
are marketed in any giv- 
en district, less 20 per 
cent. for overhead and 
selling expense, less cost 
of reconditioning. 

Following a month’s 
discussion with sectional 
groups, it appears, as I 
write, that the provision finally submit- 
ted will be a bit less drastic, calling for 
standardization of used car allowances 
by 26 districts on the basis of the aver- 
age sale price of the given model in 
that district during the previous 30 days, 
that price—minus twenty per cent.—to 
be the allowance limit for the next 30 
days. 

Even the method now proposed, if 
adopted and enforced, would mean that 
allowances on used cars in the future 
would be radically lower than at pres- 
ent. The purpose of the provision, of 
course, is to eliminate the fearful used 
car losses—brought about by competi- 
tive trading—which have forced thou- 
sands of automobile dealers out of busi- 
ness during the last decade. 

The reality of these losses and their 
baneful effect on the whole automobile 
retailing structure is appallingly evident 
to everyone who is at all familiar with 
the financial results of retailing auto- 
mobiles. 

Taking these factors into considera- 
tion, it is pertinent to speculate on prob- 
able public reaction to the sudden 
change which would be brought about 
by the enforcement of such a ruling. 


HAT Do You Think? Opinions 

within the industry differ strongly 
as to the immediate effect of such a 
uniform practice on new car sales. 


Many factory sales executives are se- 
riously exercised, believing that new car 
sales would slow up abruptly, one promi- 
nent vice-president going so far as to de- 
scribe the reaction he fears as a “buyers’ 
strike.” 


“We're just as eager as are the dealers 
to lick this used car problem,” the sales 
head of another passenger car company 
said to me the other day, “but immediate 
enforcement of so drastic a change would 
put the automobile industry on its back in 
30 days. Imagine the effect on a pro- 
spective buyer who was offered ‘$400 





for his used car when he 
went on a buying tour 
last week, when he came 
in the day after such a 
code had gone into force 
and found that $250 was 
all that he could get for 
the car any place! Would 
he buy the new car as he 
had planned or would he 
decide to run the old one 
a few years longer?” 

Factory executives feel, 
in other words, that so 
radical a revision of cur- 
rent practices cannot suc- 
cessfully be made in one 
jump. For twenty-five 
years the automobile in- 
dustry has been educating prospective 
buyers to expect far more for their old 
cars than those cars are worth. That 
quarter of a century of tradition, many 
executives feel, cannot be overturned in 
a single moment without serious com- 
mercial results. A marked decrease in 
new car sales would, of course, mean 
men out of work at the factories again 
as well as profitless times for retailers 
themselves. 

What is the answer? 

We have some opinions of our own, 
but we would like very much to hear 
the opinions of our readers for a change. 
What do you think would happen? 
What will you do about that new car 
you are thinking of buying? 


— Mean Progress. The 
biggest gathering of automotive 
engineers ever held is going on in Chi- 
cago from Aug. 24 to Sept. 4. Automo- 
tive technicians from all over the world 
are coming to the International Auto- 
motive Engineering Congress being held 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Looking over the formidable program 
of nearly 60 papers, one is impressed 
with both the breadth and the narrow- 
ness of the tasks which confront the 
automotive engineer today. His prob- 
lems range over aircraft, tractors and 
motor boats as well as his main province 
of cars and trucks. He is vitally con- 
cerned with problems of operation and 
manufacture, as well as with those of 
design. 

Yet his practical work in all of these 
fields frequently finds itself concerned 
with the smallest minutiae of changes in 
form of parts, in balance of weight fac- 
tors, in relationships between fuels and 
engines and in other elements which go 
to make up an efficient yet beautiful 
work-a-day automobile or airplane or 
motor bus. 

It’s the combination of these minutiae 
which really constitutes the important 
progress in motor car design. 











